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The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 
ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 











objects. Announcement in first number of 
Forest AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 

“IN THE LODGES OF THE BLACKFEET.” 
WE have in hand a series of chapters entitled “In the 
Lodges of the Blackfeet,” in which is told the life story 
of a sguawman who has lived for many years with the 
Blackfoot Indians of Montana. The story is autobio- 
graphic in form, is related without reserve, and is a 


most intimate and graphic picturing of wild Indian life 


on the plains, and—after the wild life was over—of 


Indian ways on the reservation. The chapters are of 


sustained interest; the publication will be begun in our 


next issue, 


BIRDS, CATS AND POISON. 


Tue destruction of Dr. Hodge’s domesticated ruffed 
grouse by poisoning is a most regrettable incident. While 
the miscreant who did the deed has not been detected, it 
is assumed that the act was prompted by revenge; and it 
may have been done by some one whose cat had been 
killed by Dr. Hodge. As has been told, trespassing and 
marauding cats have been the most serious factor Dr. 
Hodge has had to contend with. Such cats as had own- 
ers known to him he captured and returned to their 
homes; vagrants and strays he trapped and_ chloro- 
formed. By this course—human nature being what it is— 
he incurred the enmity of the owners of the destroyed 
cats; and—human nature being what it is—one may read- 
ily conceive that some master of a roving feline, which 
had been done to death by Dr. Hodge, might regard the 
doing to death of the birds as a feasible mode of squar- 
ing the account. 

The detestable deed of the bird poisoner may rightly 
be denounced in no measured terms; but the denuncia- 
tion is not likely to affect the bird poisoner. The aver- 
age owner of a cat or a dog is impervious to protests 
against the tramp proclivities of his semi-feral animal; 
he hears of neighbors’ chickens destroyed and garden 


plants devastated without a qualm. Tell him that his 
cat has killed your canary and he receives the intelli- 
gence with a superior sort of commiserative smile. 
Warn him that you have tame game birds and that he 
must keep his cats at home, his answer is a sneer. Pro- 
tect your own birds on your own grounds by killing the 
tres] ssing vermin, his recourse is to the arsenic bottle 
——s Ss cat may not live to prey on your birds, your 
birds shall not be Jeft alive. This is the line of reason- 


ing to which the events at Worcester point. 
Dr. Hodge’s loss of tamed partridges first by cats and 


then iy cats’ owners is unusual, extraordinary and note- 
wort only because it is unusual, extraordinary and 
noteworthy to have live wild game birds in one’s pos- 
Sessio) 


and as the fruits of successful rearing and keep- 
ing. ut only in this nature of the bird victims is the 


Case cut of the common, The domestic cat belongs in 
the class of wild animals denominated vermin. It is 
Vermin artificially maintained by mankind. That it is 
4 species of vermin purposely and artificially perpetu- 
ated by human society, diminishes in no respect its preda- 
tory attributes. So long as there are cats in the com- 
mun the creature will prey on the community. 
Experimenters with game birds must always reckon with 
ve cat. And with the cat owner, which is to say, with 
d1S 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


WE all know something of the difficulties of Christmas 
shopping and are all subject to the universal strong ten- 
dency to put off the purchasing of Christmas gifts until 
the last moment; when something that might have been 
done deliberately and comfortably a few days or weeks 
earlier is done at last—if accomplished at all—in a hurry, 
among a crowd, and often in a very unsatisfactory way. 

In this matter we are speaking two words for our- 
selves to one for anyone who may wish to purchase any 
of the Forest AND StrEAM books as Christmas gifts. 
The last few days before the holidays are commonly 
crowded with book orders to such an extent that it is 
dificult to fill them on time. Besides that, the Christ- 
mas mails are so crowded, and the post office officials 
so overworked that everything going through the mails 
is delayed and packages which, under ordinary condi- 
tions, would have had plenty of time for transit, are now 
thrust aside, delayed and received late. 

We can assure those who will number books among 
the gifts they are to seiect, that it will be better for them 
and better for us, if they will send us their orders for 
Christmas books now instead of one, two or three weeks 
later, 








BUFFALO FOR THE WICHITA RESERVE. 


It is recognized that efforts to perpetuate the byffalo 
by maintaining small herds in captivity even in the larger 
zoological parks and on cattle ranges is doomed to fail- 
ure by reason of the deterioration due to inbreeding and 
the stagnation of life in confinement. The only practi- 
cable way in which the species may be preserved, if at 
all, is to restore primitive conditions. This means giving 
wide ranges in natural wilderness. The adaptability of 
some of the Forest Preserves to such use has been noted 
in these columns, and it has been urged that small herds 
of buffalo should be put on the reserves and there be 
maintained and protected by the Government. A very 
practical step in this direction has just been taken by the 
New York Zoological Society, which has offered to sup- 
ply to the Government a herd of buffalo gathered to- 
gether from widely different sources to be liberated on 
the Wichita Reserve. The offer has been formally made 
to the Secretary of Agriculture , and the Society has de- 
clared its readiness to provide the buffalo whenever the 
Government shall have+fenced a suitable area for them 
on the Reserve. The action of the Society is generous 
and patriotic. We trust that we may have the satisfac- 
tion of recording the establisment of the Wichita herd. 








BEAVER IN TOWN. 


New YorK is a wonderful city. Its wonders may be 
enumerated in millions, if one wish—the population ex- 
ceeds 4,000,000; the budget for 1906 is nearly $117,000,000 ; 
the Subway carried 106,000,000 passengers in the first 
year, and there are a thousand or more millionaires liv- 
ing in the city and paying or not paying taxes here. But 
the wonderful thing to be noted just now is that New 
York city has a beaver colony “in its midst,” a band of 
live, working, dam-building beavers. The morning 
papers of Monday related that several hundred visitors 
in the Bronx Zoological Park last Sunday witnessed a 
sight altogether novel and marvellous when the place is 
considered. It was the felling of a large oak tree by the 
beavers of Beaver Lake, in the course of operations for 
the provision of winter quarters. The spectators saw 
the final cuttings by the beavers, the swaying and _ fall- 
ing of the tree across the stream, and then the work 
of the beavers which followed immediately toward the 
completion of the dam. It was an object lesson one 
would go far into the woods to see, and it is only one of 
a multitude of pictures of wild life provided for New 
Yorkers in the Bronx. 

The establishment of the Bronx beaver colony is a 
restoration of one of original wild species which have 
been closely identified with New York. If we may trust 


the history which is told in street names, there must 
have been beaver in the streams of Manhattan Island in 
the old days, for Beaver street, a cafion which winds its 
way amid the towering skyscrapers of the lower part of 
the city, is reputed to have taken its name from the 
beaver which frequented the locality; and nearby, on the 
front of a building at the corner of Wall and Nassau 





streets, a cartouche bears the figure of a beaver in com- 
memoration of the ancient denizens of the-precincts now 
populated by bulls and. bears. The. builders of the Sub- 
way have decorated several of the stations with distinc- 
tive and appropriate designs for which they have found 
the motives in the historic associations. In the ‘frieze of 
the Bowling Green station is shown a game of bowls 
as played on the green of colonial days, from which the 
present little park takes its name; at Fulton street, 
named for Robert Fulton, the motive is the inventor’s 
first steamboat, the Clermont; and in the station at Astor 
Place, taking its name from Astor, the fur: trader, is 
shown the beaver, significant of the beaver trapping, in 
which the Astor wealth had its origin. 





In the late New York election a State Island candidate 
announced as his platform plank a proposition that mos- 
quitoes ought to be exterminated from the island, and 
declared that, if elected, he would drive the insects over 
into New Jersey. He was not elected, the inference being 
that the Staten Islanders preferred the rival candidate 
and mosquitoes to the insect exterminator without them. 
The opposition press was inclined to make light of the 
mosquito as a campaign but is nothing 
ridiculous about it. We are gradually acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the mosquito in its relation to public health 
which, when the facts shall be fully and popularly appre- 
ciated, will give it dignity for campaign platforms. In 
New Orleans and Havana and other Southern localities 
to-day no one would dream of making light of the mos- 
quito as a subject of party principle. Only in less de- 
gree is it bound to take rank in public administration 
in all sections cursed by the malaria mosquito. The mos- 
quito is a removable and preventable plague. It is now 
tolerated and endured only because of popular ignorance, 
apathy and shiftlessness, all of which attributés of the 
community are characteristic in a degree possibly crim- 
inal, certainly harmful and productive of increased death 
The candidate for office who proclaims mosquito 
extermination deserves at least respectful consideration, 
and the candidate who shall fulfill his mosquito extermi- 
nating campaign pledges will deserve gratitude if not a 
monument. 


issue, there 


rates, 


R 
CapTAIN EpwarD HERENDEEN, who died at Little 
Compton, R. I., on Noy. 2, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age, was a stalwart figure in that class of American 
masters of whaling ships who have been ranked among 
the finest practical navigators of the American mercan- 
tile marine. He was for many years engaged in whaling 
on the North Pacific; and was an officer of one of the 
first ships to winter at the mouth of the Mackenzie. The 
heroic fiber of the man was shown when he was found 
among the few who made that perilous expedition into 
the ice after the great disaster to the whaling fleet in the 
‘80s, and with his small party rescued one of the two ves- 
sels which had survived the crush of the floe ice. In 
1872-4 Captain Herendeen was sailing master of the 
United States revenue cutter Yukon, and was later a 
member of the international polar expedition to Point 
3arrow, and after the return of the expedition spent 
three years at that isolated outpost. It was Captain 
Herendeen’s misfortune, after having acquired a com- 
petence, to make losing investments which swept 
away his modest fortune; and following this he became 
captain of the watch at the Smithsonian Institution. His 
personal qualities endeared him to his associates, and 
his rich store of information on Arctic subjects was 
freely drawn on, Captain Herendeen was a valued con- 
tributor to the natural history columns of the Forest 
AND STREAM, his communications carrying always the 
conviction that comes of full knowledge. 
R 
OwI1ncG to the mistake of his assistant, a conjurer at 
a Berlin music hall was killed by catching on his fore- 
head a heavy metal ball instead of a light-weight globe 
which the assistant forgot to substitute. This was clearly 
a case of didn’t-know-it-was-loaded, though the comment 
may seem flippant and heartless. 
a 
Mr. Raymonp S. Spears has a reply to our Albany 
correspondent respecting the disputed Adirondack land 
sales. The subject is attracting much attention, and one 
result of the discussion will be to insure a more careful 
scrutiny of future land transactions in the North Woods, 
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On Not Getting Lost in the Woods. 


WE often see articles in the sporting papers giving 
people who are lost in the woods instruction as to how 
to find their way. It is very doubtful whether any of 
those who are so ready to tell others what to do, ever 
traveled much in the woods, and it is certain that, if 
lost there, they could never find their way by any of the 
so-called helps they offer to others. I have never 
known of any one writing an article showing insane 
people how to become sane; but it is just as reasonable 
as telling those who are lost in the woods how to find 
their way out, for when a man is really lost he is prac- 
tically insane and incapable of reasoning as he would 
at other times, and even when he gets to well-known 
roads and clearings he does not recognize them. Men 
will often turn nearly, or quite, squarely around and 
either go in a circle or sometimes turn back in the op- 
posite direction, all the time thinking they are keeping 
a straight course. It is as hard to tell why they do 
ihis as why life insurance officials can do such crooked 
<hings and still think that they are honest. 

Sebattis Dana, of the Penobscot Indians, once told 
me that when he was moose hunting with two other 
Indians, it came on to snow hard and they started for 
their camp. All thought that they knew the way and 
they had traveled some time when they came upon the 
fresh tracks of three men who were traveling in the 
same direction as themselves. After following for some 
time, they came to a place where someone had pulled 
a piece off a rotten stub in passing. Sebattis recognized 
it as a place where he had slipped and had broken off 
the stub in recovering himself. A closer inspection 
showed that they were following their own tracks. 
They then started again but soon came round to their 
tracks the second time. Sebattis felt sure that he could 
go straight, and took the lead, but shortly they were 
back again to their own tracks. Finally one of them 
climbed a tree and could see the lake, near which they 
camped, close by them; but even then he had to throw 
a branch toward it to get a right start. Soon after 
they reached camp it stopped snowing, and they went 
back to examine their tracks. Sebattis told me that at 
the time when he was in the lead he had gone straight 
toward the lake till within plain sight of it and then all 
three had turned squarely about and gone back in the 
direction whence they had come. 

I have known of a man coming out close to the edge 
of a good road and then turning and going back. He 
did not see the road at all but happened to look up and 
caught sight of a telegraph wire over his head. 

An uncle of mine told me that he had lived at a farm- 
house in northern New York all summer. Occasionally 
he had gone through a piece of woods to visit at an- 
other farmhouse. One bright day in the fall he started 
to go there. The way seemed longer than usual, but he 
had no doubt but that he was going in the right direc- 
tion until he came out of the woods and found that he 
had come out at a place which was strange to him. 
Seeing a house nearby, he went up to it to inquire the 
way. It was not until he was in the act of knocking on 
the door that he realized that he had returned to the 
same house where he had lived all summer. He had 
got turned around and this caused familiar things to 
look strange to him. When a man is in such a state of 
mind that he cannot tell a main road or a clearing when 
he sees it, it is useless to talk of his being able to fol- 
low any of the many ways which some of these Sherlock 
Holmeses have written of. 


Some of these would-be instructors tell us that there 
are more branches on the south side of trees, while 
sthers tell us that there is more moss on the north side 
of trees and rocks. Trees branch most toward the 
open spaces, where there is room to spread their 
branches, whether it is north or south. Firs and spruces 
branch very pearly symmetrically, no matter what the 
situation. As to moss, sometimes trees moss more on 
one side and sometimes on the other. I have care- 
fully tested the matter with a compass in various lo- 
cations and find that there is no possible way to get any 
help as to direction by looking at either limbs or 
moss, though it is a favorite idea of writers to tell of 
people finding their way by looking at branches and 
moss; I have never known of any woodsman being 
guided in that way. Another tells us that the tips of 
hemlock and cedar point north, while very recently 
one claims that the tips of hemlock point toward the 
east. Now the actual fact is, that no one in the woods 
can see the tops of trees, even in bright days, unless he 
is upon a hill above them or in some road or open 
space. In most cases when men are lost it is in dark, 
rainy, snowy or cloudy days, when there would be no 
chance to see the treetops; but if they could see them, 
and it was calm, so that the tops were not bent by the 
wind, they would find that they bend in all directions. 
I have walked along in open places and roads testing this 
by compass, and one might as well rely on which way 
the leaves fall as on being guided by the treetops. 

Another tells us that the gum is softer on the south 
side. Now, one may travel miles without seeing any 
gum at all, and to find it upon both sides of a tree, 
except upon a spotted line, would be a very unusual 
thing. In our woods I hardly think that a man could 
average finding one such tree in a day, and even if he 
did by chance find one, in cold weather the gum on 
both sides would be hard. In point of fact, the gum 
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which has recently exuded is soft no matter which side 
of the tree it is, while the old gum is always hard. Then 
again, the gum on trees is not confined to the north 
and south sides of the trees, but is as likely to be found 
upon the east and west sides if the trees have been 
wounded on those sides. 

Another tells us that by cutting down a tree the rings 
will be found wider upon the south side. The majority 
of those out hunting do not carry axes, but if one did, 
he would find very few cases where the grain of the 
wood would show any difference. In some cases where 
a tree stands so its side is fully exposed to the sun there 
may be a slight difference; but a man might starve to 
death cutting down trees before he could tell the north 
from the south. I have traveled the Maine woods in 
company with as good men as ever traveled these 
woods, and I never knew any man to be in any way 
helped by any of these things which so many write of, 
and those who write so only show their own ignorance 
of the woods. Some men I have traveled with never 
used a compass; some always carried one, but very 
seldom set it, except in stormy weather; while oc- 
casionally a woodsman relies entirely on a plan and 
compass. Some men seem to be born with a compass 
in their heads, while some can never learn to travel 
even with a compass in their hands. A good woods- 
man finds his way just as an animal does, by a certain 
kind of instinct. He cannot tell you how he does it 
or teach you how, but he can do it himself, and knowing 
that he will hunt all day without troubling his head as 
to where the camp is. Of course, he is guided some 
by sun and wind and lay of the land; but it is perfectly 
surprising what some men can do in finding their way 
in stormy or cloudy days. 

I once separated from an Indian on the top of Bald 
Mountain near Nictor Lake on the Little Tobique in 
New Brunswick. He belonged north of the St. 
Lawrence and was an entire stranger in that part of 
the country. He was going to look for moose, while 
I was to take the canoe back after I was done hunting, 
he coming to the camp at the outlet on foot. The day 
was fine, but at night grew cloudy and threatened rain. 
As he failed to come in, I grew anxious and at intervals 
during the evening fired my rifle with heavy charges to 
try to guide him in. In the morning it was raining 
hard. At 9 o'clock in the forenoon I heard some one 
calling, and on going across the stream, found Peol. 
After he had eaten, he told me that he had followed 
the track of a moose till 5 P. M., then he had started 
for camp. He traveled till 9. Then he had spotted 
three trees in line so as to keep the direction, if the 
wind should change, had built a fice and stood by it 
all night until at 5 A. M., when it got light enough for 
him to see to travel; then he walked until 9 and had 
struck the stream only a mile below our camp and 
followed it up. He estimated that he was sixteen miles 
from camp when he started back, as he had traveled 
eight hours to get in. He had no compass, in fact, 
never carried one, although he always carried a watch. 
He had eaten nothing except a piece of hard bread 
since the morning before, and had been out all night 
with no clothing but pants and a red flannel shirt; yet 
he did not speak of having had a hard time. He remarked 
that two owls slept at the same house where he did, 
and that he traveled by the wind. I have hunted with 
a number of men who, I think, could have done as 
well. 

I once heard Paul B. Du Chaillu, the noted traveler, 
say: “On the west coast of Africa, if you fall into 
the water the sharks shall get you sure; consequently 
you had better never fall in!’ And so I would say to 
those going into the woods, “You had better never get 
lost.” Many Harpy. 


Adirondack Conditions. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your valued paper is fulfilling part of its high calling 
in giving space to State land affairs in the Adirondacks. 

Permit me to add a little testimony as to some other 
conditions: First—As to the deer supply: I know some- 
thing about Hamilton county, for I have hunted there 
for about twenty years, and I know from personal 
observation that in some sections where lumbering has 
been going on for three years or so, the deer are per- 
ceptibly diminished in number. The old deer trails 
remain, but the fresh tracks, formerly to be counted 
by the dozen, are now single or at most two or three. 
And I do not believe it is a case of the lumbermen 





driving out the deer, for there has not been a cor- ~ 


responding increase in other sections. The inference 
is plain. 

Secortd—Many of the residents of the Adirondacks 
need educating up to a clear and practical recognition 
of the fact that the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests, fish and game, is imperatively necessaty to their 
own prosperity. 

This should be apparent without argument. But it 
is not. This is proved by a widespread hostility to the 
elk and moose liberated in the Adirondack woods in 
the effort to restock them with this noble game. Many 
residents argue against the effort, claim the large ani- 
mals will drive out the deer, and speak complacently of 
the killing of elk or moose by others. 

Again, it is undoubtedly true that the old spirit of 
setting forest fires in order to create work in fighting 


them, still lives and, like a fire smouldering under. 
ground, only awaits the opportunity to break out. The 
past season was so incomparably wet that little op- 
portunity was afforded, but enough was done to show 
the existence of the spirit. Such work is like a man 
high up a tree, cutting off the limb on which he sits. 
Present wages come, but the end is disaster. A cam- 
paign of education is needed on both these points, 
Of course, among the residents are many exceptions, 
but the need on both points is too prevalent. 

Mr. Spears notes the proposed dam at Piseco Lake. 
and the danger of flooding adjacent lands. In other 
places also the same danger is at hand. Existing dams 
are raised to facilitate transportation, and the timber 
and shrubbery along miles and miles of shore are liable 
to be killed by the high water. 

What that means to the scenery, the beautiful Marion 
River, made famous by Adirondack Murray, but since 
flooded and bordered on both sides almost its entire 
length with dead cedars piercing the air in their un- 
sightliness, illustrates. Some portions of Racuette 
River and of others, illustrate the same operation of 
cause and effect. A shame on the mercenary spirit 
which, to save the work and expense of a little dredging, 
is willing thus to profane the face of natufe! As a 
health and pleasure resort, the Adirondacks have no 
equal this side of Colorado—even if there. With their 
life-giving tonic of the air, with no venomous reptiles 
nor insects, their unsurpassed opportunities for health- 
ful recreation, their accessibility, and their almost un- 
tivalled beauty, they constitute one of the Creator's 
choicest gifts—one of the most invaluable possessions 
of the people. The powers of enlightened and ap- 
preciative public sentiment, and of the State should 
be exerted to prevent the alienation of those lands from 
the State and of their utility and beauty from the people, 

JUVENAL 


Stories of Some Sea Dogs. 


IV.—Shakios acd the Tough Four. 


PERHAPS there are persons who have read some of 
my previous stories of sea dogs who may think that I 
never bought a dog but was always picking up homeless 
ones, but they wrong me, for I have bought several 
in my life; but after varied experiences with both 
boughten ones and pick-ups, the latter classes have al- 
most invariably proven to have been the most precious 
ones, and then again I rather think my fad was for 
canine waifs and strays. 

It was in Liverpool that I picked up Shakins. He 
looked friendless and as if searching for some one to 
be good to him, and I called him to me, and patting 
his head and talking to him, said, “Come along, old 
fellow,” and he was nothing loth to accept my invita- 
tion. When we arrived at the dock gate, the policeman 
on duty said to me, “Are you going to take that dog 
aboard your ship, Captain? I hope you are, for he 
deserves a good home. His former master was the 
mate of a ship that left here a few days ago. The poor 
mate died and his dog has been watching for his re- 
turn ever since. He is half starved, but we feed him 
at times.” ; 

That settled it with me, and again patting the poor 
fellow on the head, I determined that he should have 
as good a home as he had lost. The dog evidently 
knew that I was to be his new master, and having been 
indorsed by the policeman, a future home was as good 
as assured. He was a collie, and a bright, clean one 
at that; with a clear, loving eye, and as gentle as a 
little girl. As soon as we got bn deck, the dog was 
wild with joy. He frisked about the decks and barked 
and frolicked around as if to say, “Home at last!” 
When we entered the cabin, he went around peering 
into every stateroom, perhaps in quest of some trace 
of his late master, but quite as likely to familiarize 
himself with his new surroundings; at any rate, he soon 
made himself quite at home. I told the story of the dog 
to the two mates, and they at once took kindly to the 
fellow, and before the day was over he was on excellent 
terms with all hands fore and aft. The second mate 
christened him “Shakings,” why that name I do not 
now remember, but it suited me and the dog, and hence 
that was his name, and one never to be forgotten by 
anyone who sailed in that ship on that memorable 
voyage. . 

Some of my crew that came from New York in the 
ship got the gold fever and ran away, and I was obliged 
to ship some new men. Several of these were no: to 
my liking, but they were the best to be had under the 
circumstances. Four of them the mate christened the 
“Tough Four,” before they had been on board as many 
days. However, the marked quartette obeyed ail or:ers 
promptly and gave us no trouble; but they were a 
forbiding looking lot of chaps, to say the least. Shakins 
did not like them at all, and while he was fairly fam liar 
with the rest of the crew, he would have nothing to 
do with these fellows. Several times I was on the 
point of telling them to come aft and get their w«ges 
and go on shore, but I was confronted with the great 
difficulty of getting men to fill their places, and finally 
dismissed the matter from my mind. 

The afternoon before we sailed several boxes of 
specie were delivered alongside the ship, to be put om 
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hoard. In those days there were no steam lines to 
Brazil—we were bound to Rio Janeiro—so that specie 
shipnients were of common otcurrente on sailing ves- 
<els, It so chanced that the four toughs had a hand in 
putting the boxes or board and, of course, knew from 
their weight and niarkings that they contained money. 
hey were put in miy stateroom temporarily. Nothing 
ynusual transpired on our outward passage, until we 
had been out from Liverpool about three weeks, when 
one night as 1 was looking into the binnacle to see if 
the man at the wheel was keeping on his course, he said 
to me, “Say, Captain, you'll have to excuse me, but 
most of us fellows forward don’t like the four fellows 
we shipped in Liverpool. They’s bad ones, they is. I 
think they are hatching up some plot to make mischief 
on board this sh p.” : 

[ questioned him closely; but he could not make him- 
seli quite clear as to what kind of a plot the fellows 
were hatching, and after cautioning him to be careful, 
| asked him to ingratiate himself with the suspects, and 


wather all he could about the supposed plot and let me 
know : *: . . 
All the while Shakins was my constant companion; 
and his marked intelligence bordered on the miraculous 
at times. Some of the superstitious old sailors said 
he was possessed of an evil spirit, and was an uncanny 


dog that was to be respected if not feared. He knew 
several colors by name, that is so far as the ship's 


fags were concerned, and if told to bring the ensign, 
the jack, or the house flag, he would do it evety time 
without making a single mistake. Tell him to bring 
the quarantine flag—‘Q” of the International Code of 
Signa!s—and he would pick it out of the nineteen flags 
of the code. If sent for a ball of cotton sewing twine, 


he would not bring the hemp twine, although they were 
in the same locker; in fact, he knew the names of the 
common things of everyday use on board the ship. He 


could scent land when we could not see it, and his 
varvire bark—his language—soon became to be as 
well understood as if he had spoken, as we did, a com- 
mon janguage. To the men he was a canine wonder, 

We were out just thirty-one days from Liverpool, 
when Shakins demonstrated his prowess as a life-saver 
and made himself the hero of the ship. After dinner the 
passe: gers, of whom we had several on board, including 
a fam:ly with two little girls, went to their rooms for 
the customary afternoon nap. I had also lain down for 
the sme bit of comfort, when | was awakened by the 
cry o: “Man overboard!” 

Rushing on deck I ordered the main topsail laid to 
the mast, and a boat lowered, sending a man aloft to 


keep the man in sight that was overboard. Judge of 
our suprise when the man aloft sung out: 
“It's Shakins that is overboard, sir, and he has got 


something in his mouth, but I can’t just make out what 
it 1S et. 

Just at this time little Minnie Foster’s mother was 
hunting for the child, a beautiful flaxen-haired girl of 
about seven years of age. Several joined in the hunt 
for Minnie, but she was nowhere to be found. Poor 
Mrs. Foster was running about crying, “Oh, my poor 
Minnie, it is she that has fallen overboard! She will 


be drowned!” And then falling into her husband’s 
arms, went into a faint. 

It was not long before the boat was up to where 
Shakins was calmly holding Minnie by the back of her 
dress, waiting for the boat’s crew to receive them into 
their keeping. It seemed to me that the men pulled 
back to the ship even faster than they pulled away from 


her, ‘or it was but a very short time from the announce- 
ment that Shaking had something in his mouth until 
Minnie and her rescuer were again in safety on our 


decks. Minnie told her story before her mother re- 
covered from her swoon. She was playing on the 


transom locker aft and crawled up to one of the stern 
ports. lost her balance and fell through into the sea. 
Shakins saw her go and leaped in after her. I have 
told the rest. When Minnie’s mother came to, there 


Was a rejoicing, and Shakins came in for a goodly share 
of that mother’s blessings. The dog was the hero of 
that ship from that hour until the voyage ended some 
months later. But before we shall have ended this 
story, it will be seen he was capable of still greater 
achievements. 

The man at the wheel confessed that the tough four 
were too deep for him. He was unable to worm him- 
seli into their confidence, and must give up the task 
I had assigned him, and trust to luck to find out what 
they were up to; for he felt certain that mischief was 
brewing. I resolved to confide in no one but the mate, 


whom I could rely upon implicitly, and to him told 
what the man at the wheel had told me; but we could 
not between ourselves conjure up just what these four 
fellows were planning. We watched them closely, but 


they ‘id their duty well and gave us aft no cause for 
comp aint. ; ; 
One night the thought came to me that they might 


be in a conspiracy to seize the ship and attempt to get 
away with the specie. I acted upon this stray thought, 
and «ach hour it weighed heavier on my mind. I loaded 
the frearms, placed them in a secure place, gave the 
mate a brace of pistols—there were no revolvers in 
thos: days—and began a most careful vigil, especially at 
night. Shakins now, as I remember, never permitted 


me +: be out of his sight, and he became more adverse 
to t'« now to me suspicious four. Most of my sleep 
I to. k in the daytime, so that I might be better able 
to watch by night. I would go to my room as if to 
take ny regular rest, and then when unobserved, come 
out ond sit on the transom, behind the cabin stair- 
case. which led from the quarter deck to the main cabin. 
Afte 10 o’clock at night the light was put out in the 
sale Shakins used to lie on the locker by my side 
oro the floor at my feet. 

1 ‘ad been on deck one night, when the port watch 
was clieved at 8-bells, midnight, and after passing the 
time .f day with the officers, and cautioning the helms- 
Man © steer a straight course, went below, and, going 


ton. room, struck a match as if going to turn in as 
usua in my own berth; then silently taking my place 
ont = transom, began my lonely watch. Shakins was 
by mr» side. I must have dozed off and been oblivious 


tor me time, when suddenly Shakins rubbed his paw 
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two or three times quickly over my face. I was up in 
an instant. There in his bare feet, with a big oaken 
heaver behind his back; one of the tough four was softly 
coming down the cabin stairs. Shakins was sitting on 
his haunches, but never a growl came from him. The 
fellow made for the door of my room. I permitted him 
to enter, then before he could do a thing,.I whispered 
to him, “Move, speak, and you die, you villain,” at tke 
same time wiping a brass pistol barrel across his face. 
“Drop that stick, put out your hands.” And quick as 
a flash I had the fellow handcuffed. “Now if you stir 
or make the least noise so as to alarm your con- 
federates, I will blow your brains out certain. I know 
your whole plot.” 

Shutting the door, I turned the key and was just 
going to call the mate, who was asleep in his room on 
the @pposite side of the cabin, when I saw a shadow 
in the companionway, gliding along the side of the 
cabin, was hailed from the deck in a whisper, “Is it all 
right, shall I come down?” I whispered back, “Yes, 
come gently.” Down he came. As he passed me—for 
it was so dark that he could not see me—I grabbed him 
by the arm, and sticking the cold, brass muzzle of the 
pistol in his face—I should say on his face—said, “Open 
your mouth, and you are a dead man, or stir, except as 
1 order, and I will kill-you.” Leading him to the door 
of my room, I pushed him in, saying to the pair, “If 
you fellows stir, I wi!l send you to hell in a second, 
and don’t you dare give any alarm.” 

Then shutting the door, I ran to the mate’s room and, 
rousing him out, sent him with his pistol to my room 
door to keep guard over my two captives, and to look 
out for any more of the gang that might come down 
into the cabin by the companionway. I then went out 
the forward cabin door, which was always kept locked 
after 10 o'clock at night; and to my surprise found the 
second mate bound and gagged at the main fife-rail. It 
took but an instant to cut his bonds, and telling him to 
go aft with the capstan bar—he going to the lee side 
of the house on deck, while I went up on the weather 
side—I met the third man of the quartette crouched 
down near the end of the house waiting for the signal 
to assist his shipmates. I kicked him and ordered him 
to go aft, and by the time the second mate had reached 
the wheel, where the fourth man of the gang was, the 
tough four were all prisoners. The fellow I had secured 
I marched down the cabin stairs, leaving the second 
mate to look out for the man at the wheel. All this 
time Shakins was a silent but much interested spectator, 
but never opened his mouth. He seemed to know that 
this was the time for whispering, and he had not 
learned how to do that as yet. 

After sending the second mate down to my room to 
change places with the chief mate, I told the mate to go 
forward and summon all hands aft. Not getting any 
response to his repeated calls, he went forward 
cautiously and found the watch on deck stupid, and 
very difficult to awaken; but the watch below were 
speedily aroused and came aft. My story was quickly 
told, and in a few minutes the wheel had been relieved 
and the four mutineers, or rather pirates, were in double 
irons and securely stowed away in the carpenter’s shop. 
The scoundrels had drugged their watch mates and the 
four thought it was going to be an easy matter to kill 
the mate and me; and it would have been, but for 
Shakins’ waking me up at the right moment. 

After breakfast I sent for the prisoners one by one 
and questioned them. Two refused to talk, but one con- 
fessed the whole plot, and the other confirmed what 
the confessing man had told me. They had planned to 
murder us all, save the second mate, whom they were 
to compel to navigate the ship near to the land; then 
put the specie in the boat, kill him, set fire to the ship 
and make their escape inland and divide the money. 
It was Shakins that brought their plans to grief. We 
carried the tough four into Rio, and delivered them 
to the American Consul. He jailed them until an op- 
portunity presented itself and then shipped them in 
double irons for trial before a United States Com- 
missioner at New York. Off Hatteras a vessel collided 
with the ship in a fog, sinking her. The crew were all 
saved, but the four that were not to be saved from death 
by law perished as they deserved to perish. 

We finished our loading at Rio and went to Cronstadt, 
thence to London, and back home to New York. 
Shakins was made an idol of. In every port his deeds 
were told, both by the men forward and by us in the 
after part of the ship. Men petted him and women 
kissed the dear old fellow; but they never took away 
one whit of his love for me. He made several more 
voyages with me, but at last his strength began to fail, 
his eyesight dimmed, and I did not want to see him 
suffer on shipboard, so I left him on shore with a 
friend who I knew would care for kim tenderly. When 
I returned some months afterward poor Shakins had 
gone to the Heaven prepared for dogs. He sleeps now 
on the banks of the Hudson in a quiet spot where I 
know he will not be disturbed. I would dearly love 
to mark his last resting place with a stone on which 
would be engraved a fitting tribute to his memory, a 
token of my love and affection for a friend whose equal 
I have never met. But, alas! I dare not do this, lest 
some dog-hater would disturb even the dust of dear 
old Shakins. Can you wonder I love dogs, and that 
tears will come when I tell of their goodness to me. 

B. S. Ospon. 


A pleasant little story is told by the Geneva cor- 
respondent of the Daily Chronicle about the swallows 
which have been caught in Switzerland by the cold snap 
on their way to Italy, and probably en route for Africa. 
Thousands of the migrants have fallen exhausted and 
paralyzed by the cold at Lucerne and Zurich, and the 
kindly folk have been collecting and caring for the little 
waifs and sending them on by train, when they had re- 
covered, to Chiasso, where they have been set free to 
continue their flight. We congratulate the swallows, 
and we also congratulate the good Samaritans who 
have given such practical assistance to the little 
creatures.—Westminster Gazette. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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A Day in Massachusetts Covers. 


RESPONDING to a growing healthy sentiment, the 
Solons of the old Bay State have, from time to time, 
shortened the open season when the game birds may 
legally be reduced to possession. The older generation 
of sportsmen can well remember when the shooting of 
woodcock and upland plover was permitted during th 
sweltering weather of July, and of ruffed grouse ani 
quail soon after. ; 

The army of sportsmen has been so rapidly recruited 
in recent times, firearms perfected and rendered miore 
destructive, and the number of bird dogs multiplied 
and more highly developed, that the-more coriservative 
and thoughtful welcome every measure that limits the 
wholesale destruction and extermination of our gamie 
birds and insures their conservation to coming genera- 
tions. 

The heats of summer time have passed; the half- 
fledged birds that were sought and cruelly slaughtered 
in formers times have now reached maturity, and are 
strong of wing; the crisp frosts of autumn stimulate 
renewed energy and impart such a glorious coloring to 
hillside and landscape as the famed pencil of Rembrandt 
never equalled; and the sportsmen of the oldest settled 
State in New England rejoice and are glad that October 
now marks the opening of the gunning season for up- 
land game birds. 

Although this State has been settled nearly three hun- 
dred years, and despite the fact that its saaailan to the 
square mile is greater than that of any other State in the 
Union, its wooded hillsides and valleys, its sprout lands 
and white birch and alder runs with overhanging grape 
vines, the abundance of mast—berries, grapes, nuts, 
seeds and buds—all combine to make such an ideal home 
for our native birds that an abundance still remain to 
generously reward the ambition and skill of the sports- 
man who is familiar with the haunts and habits of the 
game. 

While upland plover, quail and woodcock are in evi- 
dence, the ruffed grouse, here called partridge, are 
more eagerly sought, and the sportsman who can out- 
wit an old cock partridge, who can follow him through 
dense shrtbbery, spoonwood, blackberry bushes, 
tangling grape vines and other swampy and woodsy 
growths, and finally draw:a:-bead upon him and pull 
the trigger successfully, when he suddenly breaks cover 
with a noise like thunder, ‘and with seeming lightning 
speed, can well feel a pardonable pride in his achieve- 
ment, and challenge comparison for endurance and 
skill with the most successful wing shot of other species 
of feathered game; and in all that goes to stir the 
blood and send a thrill of triumph throughout the 
system, the achievement will not suffer by comparison 
with the deeds of him who successfully stalks big game 
in gloomy forest and mountain fastness far from the 
abodes of men. ‘ 

But, again, the lengthened days of the summer solstice 
have come and gone, and with them the light and 
warmth and flowers of summer time. The days of 
autumn are at hand, and a tempered sun and gentle 
breezes, mellow and bracing, energize and exhilarate 
like wine of rarest vintage. In the early morning hours 
with an old companion, tried and true, and our staunch 
setter in his accustomed place in the vehicle, and all 
well bundled up and tucked in to resist the biting air, 
We are again on our-way to old and familiar haunts a 
dozen miles away.’*t 

Emerging frontvthe smoke of the city, the country 
looks drowsy at2first, but soon the early risers are in 
evidence, when”we encounter teams laden with milk, 
fruit and vegetables on their way to market. 

The eye falls restiully on the dim outline of the hills, 
and the lifting clouds of mist in the valleys seem like 
nature’s effort to lift the curtains of night and arouse 
herself from sleep. The deep embrasures of the hills 
are still hidden in the gloom of morning, and the 
meadows lie in placid repose. Soon a purple arch is 
thrown across the sky, which a little later is transfixed 
and rent asunder by pencillings of gold. Wisps of 
clouds sail leisurely across the turquoise sky, when the 
sun soon after rolls above the horizon and dispels the 
remnant of night and ushers in the new day. Our sur- 
roundings were too interesting and impressive for the 
common-places of conversation, and a community of 
tastes prompted the tribute of silence. 

Arriving at the extensive farm of an old friend, whose 
covers always abound in game birds, and to which we 
had always heretofore been welcomed, repulsive signs, 
“No Trespassing Under Penalty of the Law,” greeted 
our vision and aroused us from our reveries—the 
first foul blot of the day upon-the fairest of pictures 
—the overthrowing of the ideal and the enthronement 
of the real. 

Arriving at the home of our farmer friend, we found 
him employed husking corn in his barn. Answering his 
cheery “good morning’ in kind as best we could, we 
expressed our regret that he had found it necessary to 
post his farm so as to exclude Italians and other 
foreigners from the city and the Metropolitan water 
works, where many hundreds of them were employed. 

Much to our surprise, he told us that the Italians 
and other foreigners had given him no trouble, but that 
degraded and worthless specimens of humanity from 
the city, some of whom traced their ancestry way back 
to the Mayflower, had run over his place Sundays as 
well as Mondays, cut his barbed-wire fencing, threw 
down his stone walls, besides doing other damage; that 
when he remonstrated with them they were saucy, 
vulgar, profane, and treated him with abuse and con- 
tumely. They finally became so obnoxious and unbear- 
able that he threatened them with arrest for violating 
the Sunday laws of the State, when they departed down 
through some sprout and pasture land where he heard 
the discharge of firearms. Missing one of his cows 
from the herd that night, he sought and found her the 
next day, in the direction whence the degenerates had 
taken their departure and from whence came the sound 
of firearms, shot to death. 

Offering the expression of our regrets for such gross 
improprieties as were dealt out to him, and regrets for 
his loss, he very warmly, with old-time cordiality, bade 
us welcome and wished us every pleasure and success. 

Caring for our team, we decided to try the two-acre 
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swale, so-called, over the knoll back of the barn. This 
patch of ground, more marsh than solid earth, lay in 
a sunshiny hollow between the hijlls, and was over- 
grown with a riotous profusion of shrubbery and grape 
vines. On the further side was arable land flanked with 
a sugar-loaf knoll rising a few fiundred feet in the air, 
around the base of which, to the woods beyond, flew 
any birds that were flushed and which were fortunate 
enough to escape. id 

My companion took his accustomed position on the 
outside, when I essayed to work my way through the 
dense undergrowth. I made but little progress when 
the tinkling of the bell of Rex ceased and told the 
story that he was on a point. Being situated where it 
was impossible for me to shoot, I called out “point”— 
when, with the noise of muffled thunder, out went a 
covey of five birds, giving my companion an opportunity 
to make an easy double, the remainder seeking safety 
in the woods beyond the hill. 

“This is almost too much like butchery,” said he, 
“but being so early in the day, and not knowing what 
our chances may be later, I was tempted to do tt. Now, 
let me follow the dog and you take the outside.” | 

Thanking him for his courtesy; and assuring him that 
few places in the State were so sure to hold birds, and 
that none could be more favorable for their capture, 
and that we should have to work hard for any more 
than we might get, I insisted on working the cover and 
giving him the benefit of the success that was already 
ours, I ordered Rex on. Faithfully and thoroughly he 
covered the ground, challenging all likely places, but 
without avail. Slowly and carefully we worked our way 
through the dense and tangled undergrowth out toward 
the further end where it narrowed to a point. Clamber- 
ing over a lot of small stones at the edge of the cover, 
that had been gathered in from the adjoining field, | 
was on their summit when the bell again ceased to 
tinkle. This my companion announced, when two more 
partridge broke cover near me with all-their startling 
abruptness, and in a curving flight started like a flash 
for the woods beyond the hill. Hastily drawing bead 
upon the foremost, I pulled trigger at the. moment a 
rolling stone gave way beneath my foot, and I scored 
a clean miss, but the last fell at a very considerable 
distance to a more careful aim.’ Crossing over to the 
woods beyond the hill, the-careful ‘and thorough work- 
ing of the dog not only gave us pleasure, but also 
numerous shots without adding to the number of birds 
in our game pockets. For this we found many reasons 
besides the true one, doubtless—indifferent marksman- 
ship—and consoled ourselves that we did net want all 
the birds; that we already had a brace, and that 





The partridge shot at that flies away 
Lives to be shot at anether day. 


Returning to the farmhouse at neon to care for our 
horse and to eat our lunch, we found the animal cared 
for and a dinner already prepared for-us in the house, 
Accepting the hospitality of our host, two hungry 
sportsmen did full justice to the, ample New England 
dinner so generously provided. 3 

The shortened autumn day prevented any lengthened 
interchange of courtesies, and we -soon turned our 
steps toward the birch and alder run beside a well- 
known trout brook, where woodcock make their home. 
In less time than it takes to write it, after arriving on 
the grounds, Rex at command flushed a plump bird that 
fell an easy shot to my gun. Working carefully down 
the run some distance, my companion heard an unusual 
noise and asked me if I did not hear it. Being answered 
in the negative, we continued our quest a little longer, 
when, sobbing, intermingled with comforting words, 
was heard as a note of discord and sadness where all 
else was harmony and joy. 

Following the direction whence came the sound, we 
were soon near two little girls, one of whom was cry- 
ing and sobbing as if her heart would break, and her 
companion vainly endeavoring to assuage her grief and 
comfort her in her sorrow. This picture of sadness in 
the early spring time of life touched a responsive chord 
and emphasized the story of the good Samaritan. We 
soon learned the story that Mamie’s' little sister was 
dead and that they had come to the brookside from 
neighboring farmhouses to get some wild flowers to 
put on her coffin. ; 

Just then, woodcock and partridge had little attrac- 
tion for us, and, touched by the pathos of the scene, 
we also offered such words of sympathy and comfort as 
we could command to the afflicted one, coupled with 
the assurance of co-operation and aid in procuring the 
floral tribute which was to attest a sister’s loss and 
sorrow. 

For 2 time the tears were dried, but choking sobs 
too plainly told that the aching heart refused to be 
comforted. Laying our guns aside, the sportsmen 
essayed the role of the florist. Making a light frame- 
work of the dark twigs of the black alder, we filled 
the interstices with moss from the brookside, and 
around the edge, nicely lapped the one over the other, 
we worked in a row of dark copper-colored leaves from 
a neighboring beech tree. Upon this, for a foundation, 
we fashioned a wreath of wild clematis and maiden- 
hair fern, surmounted by a cross—the emblem of man’s 
salvation—composed of cardinal flowers flanked with 
blue-fringed gentian. 

The children watched the progress of our work with 
growing interest, and the product they gladly accepted 
as a burden lifted. 

But our shooting for the day was over. Our game 
bag was not plethoric, to be sure, but sufficient for 
those who realize that a day spent under autumn skies, 
along the hillsides clothed in surging billows of color, 
or beside the purling brook, where the woodsy odors 
of lowland growth perfume the air, are not to be 
measured by the destruction wrought. 

-..When we reached home in the evening the same old 
stars shone in the firmament, but they seemed brighter. 
, Gro. MCALEER. 





“HuNTING AND FISHING IN THE SoutH,” the pamphlet 
ef information issued by the Southern Railway and ad- 
vertised on another page, should be in the hands of every 
person who is looking to an excursion to the South this 
season, 


—— 
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Adirondack State Lands. . 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It would be utmecessary to make a reply to the article 
written by your special correspondent about “Adirondack 
State Land Sales,” published in your issue of Nov. 11, 
if the general public was fully acquainted with the ques- 
tion under discussion. The article, as I shall show 
clearly, carries in it full, exact and perfect substantiation 
of my contention that “Adirondack land matters ought 
to be examined by honest, competent and thorough au- 
thority”; which means, of course, an investigation by the 
Legislature. 

Your correspondent’s itemized reply shows that the 
titles to 152 parcels, lots or tracts of land were “can- 
celled.” Nowhere in his article does your correspondent 
explain this save by saying “in many cases the lands 
were recovered by the owners through an application’ for 
a cancellation in the tax title, in which application certain 
irregularities on the part of the assessors and supervisors 
were alleged, and which, under the law of the State at 
that time, rendered the tax sale invalid.” 

Against this place Commissioner Whipple’s statement, 
quoted in the same article: 

“The forest preserve board, immediately after its -or- 
ganization in 1897, made a systematic attempt to recover 
the lands which were lost through ‘cancellations, their 
efforts being confined to these; as the redemptions in 
each case were final and irrevocable under the State tax 
law. The forest preserve board, through the legal mea- 
sures adopted, recovered over 100,000 acres of land in the 
Adirondacks that had been lost through cancellations, 
but there still remained large tracts to which the State’s 
title was so defective through irregularities [mere 
technicalities] in the tax sales that it is doubtful whether 
the State could ever regain those properties.” 

I showed 117,000 acres the State had lost, and hasn’t 
got now. Mr. Whipple says besides this, 100,000 acres 
have already been recovered—more than 217,000 acres 
were taken. 

In view of that statement, can anybody deny that 
there were irregularities in cancellations? That the 
State ought to get more of that vast acreage it lost? 

Of course there was a lawyer behind each cancellation ; 
of course the gloss of “perfectly legal” would be flashed 
before the public. How many of those 152 tracts of land 
—say 60,000 acres—were taken from the State illegally? 
How many of the redemptions were legal and above 
board? 

Chapter 332, laws of 1893, is mentioned by your cor- 
respondent. This law excepted all Hamilton county, and 
numerous towns in Franklin, Lewis, Herkimer and other 
counties from its provisions. Because the law excepted 
those towns and Hamilton county, other measures than 
“sale” were adopted. I quote your correspondent as fol- 
lows to indicate one instance: 

“Jones’ Gore: Lots 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15.—These 
lots were stricken from land list per resolution of State 
Board of Land Commissioners.” 

In the heart of the Adirondacks, in Hamilton county, 
in Totten & Crossfield’s purchase, where the sale of 
State lands was forbidden, the State’s title to 1,617.9 
acres of land was thrown out of the people’s domain by 
a mere “resolution” of the State Land Commissioners. 
Was it thrown out by the “connivance” of State officials 
or not? Was it legal? That resolution was worth 
$150,000 to the ones who got the land. 

“Redemptions” are said to be perfectly legal, irrevo- 
cable, etc. Here is your correspondent’s statement about 
the Dr. Webb preserve Lost State lots: 

“Township 78 (Totten & Crossfield’s purchase), lots 6, 
7, 26, 38, 43, 49, 55, 56—redeemed June 24, 1890.” 

This was nine years after the State first acquired title 
to them. It also acquired title to them at a subsequent 
tax sale, but then allowed somebody else to get title at 
the 1888 tax sale. Mr. Whipple says of thése lands: 

“At one time. however, years previous to this sale, 
there were a few lots [three square miles] included 
in this territory which then belonged to the State of New 
York; pursuant to the provisions of chapter 475, laws of 
1887, these lots were exchanged for other lands which 
were equally well located and of greater acreage.” 

Then, to get another statement as to these lands, refer 
to the Forest Commission’s report of 1890: 

“June 24, 1890: Hamilton county, Town of Long 
Lake, Township 38, Northeast corner Sargeant’s tract, 
lots 6, 7, 26, 43, 49, 55 and 56, 2,160 acres—Redeemed 
from the tax sale of 1885, under notice,.by P. Moyna- 
han, North Creek, N. Y. (The State still holds title to 
these lands under the sale of 1881).” 

Commissioner Whipple says the land was exchanged, 
the Forest Commission report says “redeemed,” and no- 
where is lot 23 mentioned, save as having been purchased 
by the State at a tax sale in a Colvin report. A sop was 
thrown to the public: “The State still holds title to this 
land under the sale of 1881.” This was wiped out later 
by “exchange” apparently. 

Then as to the deal by which the State lost township 
20, on Upper Saranac Lake. On lots 4, 5 and 6 were 
located the ponds and buildings of the Saranac Inn Fish 
Hatchery, owned, maintained and utilized by the State 
for the distribution of the fish fry and yearlings. It has 
been there more than eighteen years, and has been in 
constant use all that time. .In the interval title to this 
land was “cancelled,” squabbled over, and then bought 
back at the rate of $6.02 per acre. The State paid $11,000 
in “recovering” those cancelled titles to its fish hatch- 
ery and didn’t get all of lot 4 at that. The State lost 
2,000 acres of choice camp sites around Upper Saranac 
Lake and paid $150,088 to get back what it had lost. 
Moreover, the land-buying commission said the Saranac 
people paid “about $50,000” back taxes which the State 
would’ have been “obliged to refund.” Commissioner 
Whipple says the Saranac Association had paid “back 
taxes on the land amounting to $34,000. or thereabouts.” 
The Association therefore received either $100,000 and 
2,000 acres of State land, or $116,000 and 2,000 acres of 
land by reason of this shrewd deal, and the $50,000 was 
a lie by $16,000. 

In view of the conflicting statements and in view of 
the facts that I have pointed out, can there be any doubt 
that the public has been repeatedly swindled and bam- 
boozled in this matter of Adirondack lands? 

Now, then, as to the accusation that I waited twenty 
years after the transactions to make these facts public. 








Most of the redemptions and cancellations about which 
] complain were made from 1888 to 1893. But how d ’ 
it happen that a law made in 1900 could give Finch 
Pruyn & Co. the State’s share in lots 5, 10, 29, 30, 43, 44 
45, 48, 49, 52, 53 and 54, township 33, Totten & Comm 
field’s purchase? I believe that the State constitutio 
says State land shall not be sold, or conveyed, and > 
here, under a law of 1900, a logging company can a 
the State’s share in nearly a thousand acres—o6o oan 
if one can believe a public document, and your corre. 
spondent. 


That is conclusive evidence that the old-time land 
deals are being carried on, “by partitioning.” Ajj th 
pulp companies have got to do is get any old title. 
a “share” in State land, and then by a partition 
nail a few hundred acres of State land. 

That the Adirondack lands are in present dang 
also shown by the fact that the State River Commi 
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is going to listen to the cunning arguments of the sean 
neys and politicians who favor the “power dam” pro- 
jects in the Adirondacks. The Sacandaga Dam Proposi- 
tion is to erect a dam 1,000 feet long and forty fee high 
helow Lake Piseco. This will overflow nearl, fifty 
square miles (more than is covered by Lake G rge) 
Of the 35,000 acres to be covered, upwards of 25 000 


acres. are State forest preserve land. The timber on 
that land, which, under provision of the law as regards 
dams, must be “cleared away,” would more than pay for 
the dam, which is the only expense incurred |y the 
power companies, save, the purchase of the private lands 
that would be overflowed. The State wouldn’t 
dollar for its thirty-nine square miles of land. 

That dam is going to be built next spring, unless the 
public stops this power company scheme. 

The Adirondack !and scandal is not a thing of the 
past, it is a thing of the present and future, if the land 
sharks are aliowed to have their way. 

Your correspondent says that lot 79, Remse burgh 
Patent, “100 acres” is “owned by the State now.” The 
secretary of the Forest Commission wrote to me last 
summer that this land had been sold to the Finch Chem- 
ical Company. The State owned 170 acres in that jot in 
1901. It was in two patches of 100 acres and 70 acres 
each. The 70 acres is apparently wiped off the State’s 
list, the 100 acres being the usual sop thrown to the pub- 
lic in such matters as this. 

Consider this statement by Commissioner Whipple: 

“It seems proper to say here that while various lots 
have been dropped from the State land list, and are no 
longer included in the red area of the Adirondack map, 
other and larger tracts have taken their place—a fact 
which should always be considered in connection with 
these particular lands.” 

Permit me to make this comparison. 
man is successful in business. He is making $10,000 a 
year. A thief picks his pocketbook containing $100 and 
an invaluable tress of his dead baby’s hair. Because he 
is making $10,000 a year should he let the thief escape, 
when a little run and considerable of a whoop would 
compel the thief to at least drop the pocketbook? | can- 
not see any difference between the case cited by Mr. 
Whipple and the one I cite for comparison. 

Your correspondent amply portrays the shameful fact 
that laws have repeatedly been passed which gave the 
land sharks repeated opportunities to get at the heart 
of the wilderness under guise of the law. This, he says, 
cost the public upwards of 20,000 acres of land in the 
DeBar and Everton parks (Rockefeller’s) alone. The 
land, “in the judgment of the forest commissioners,” 
wasn’t good enough for the public, but it was good 
enough for William Rockefeller to make into private 
preserves, to the exclusion of thousands of hunters in 
that region—some of whom I have heard cursing the 
land grabbers, and expressing the hope and belief that 
they would be killed by assassins’ bullets. The acts of 
old-time forest commissions brought Adirondack woods- 
men to a frame of mind where they contemplate murder 
with pleasure. That is the effect of the land swapping 
proclivities of old-time land dealing forest commission- 
ers—the woodsmen and sportsmen, unjustly treated by 
their law-makers and having no legal redress, in certain 
cases, now want to see murder done. The laws cited left 
matters to the judgment ef the forest commission. 

The present scheme of Colonel Fox, of the Forest 
Commission staff, is to have the State constitution 
amended so that the 125,000 acres and more of State 
land outside the forest preserve can be swapped for 
other lands within the preserve. This 125,000 acres is 
used by the public ten times as much, acre for acre, as 
any State lands within the forest preserve. It is the 
best partridge and fox and trout and ’coon cover in the 
State, taken by the large, but it is proposed to sell it 
and thus open the way to further encroachments on the 


get a 


Suppose that a 


forest domain of the people by private preserves—pre- 
cisely the same plan as that which cost the public the 
DeBar Mountain and Everton Park forests and streams. 

And because I protest against these legal and illegal 
land bickerings, these betrayals of the public by its “ex- 
pert advisers in office,’ my motives are questioned and 
my judgment sneered at. 

It is a common trick of political gangs to endeavor to 
put their accusers in as bad a light as possible. I don't 
know who your special correspondent at Albany is, but 
1 will say this: There isn’t a paragraph in his article 


which does not contain conclusive evidence—as ! have 


shown—that he has accepted without question, the state- 
ments of men whose interest it is to hide from the public 
the exact status of affairs in the Adirondacks as regards 
State lands, past and present. 

I will also say that a comparison of the list of lands 
which are to be sold for taxes by the State Comp: roller 
with the Adirondack preserve land list of 1901 shows 
that hundreds of acres of land bought in 1900 and 1901 
by the State were encumbered by back taxes. And also 
that the State did not receive all the acres it was buying 


—by some hundreds of acres. I cite the State lan’ pur- 
chases in township 2, Totten & Crossfield’s purch<e, ™ 
Hamilton county, as specific instances. Here is a fexture 
of the Adirondack State land scandal which is alone 
sufficient cause for an investigation by honest and com- 
petent authority. This feature is simply this: The State 
bought 200 acres of water when it got lot 15—for how 
much I don’t know. Possibly the seventeen acres o/ land 
was all that was paid for, but in other lots in that vicin- 
ity, the Comptroller’s tax list and the list of preserve 
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lands show that upward of twenty more acres were paid 
for in some of the lots than the lots are said to contain 
in the tax list. The State paid for 269 acres and got 
240 acres, for instance. 

It is alleged there is “nothing doing” around Raquette 
Lake, and yet not ten weeks ago it was discovered by 
the State Attorney-General that private individuals were 
paying taxes on more than 8,000 acres of State land 
around Raquette Lake, thereby getting a chance to “par- 
tition” some more State lands, perhaps. 

fhere isn’t a report of the Adirondack Forest Com- 
mission that hasn’t got a statement of questionable pro- 
cedure in it, and Mr. Whipple’s last statement shows 
that instead of the State losing a mere 117,000 acres, over 
217,000 acres were taken. 

[lis “100,000 acres” mentioned by Mr. Whipple was 
“recovered” by the State. How much did the State pay 


to “recover it’? One hundred and sixteen thousand 
dollars net in the Saranac Association deal. Let us now 
have a statement giving exactly how much the State has 


paid to “recover” these lands which had admittedly 
‘ out of the State’s possession in a. questionable 
manner. 

L«: us have the truth about State lands in the Adiron- 
dac RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 
H veTon, Long Island, N. Y. 


- 


Raymond S, Spears and Adirondack Lands. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Accept thanks and congratulations for your efforts to 
get at “the truth; the whole truth and. nothing but the 
truth” in the above matter, but nevertheless I feel in- 
debted to Mr. Spears.forhis note of alarm, better_a false 
alarm now than no alarm:at all, and anyone familiar with 
the theft of the people’s-lands by the land barons in this 
and older countries must have. felt thankful -for the-alarm 
sounded by Mr. Spears... Do your readers. know how: the 
English people were robbed-of much.of their “commons” 
by the land hog who, having, enough, stole more? Those 
beautiful common lands of Britain, common.to all men 
and priceless to the poor, where those who-were landless 
and could: barely -pay the rent of. the poorest cottage, 
could browse a cow and so make both. ends meet; also 
the playground. of all the people. When a small boy a 
good mother sent. me, a city child, to the country for a 
few weeks’ summering. One of my chief delights was to 
drive home at night-poor Betsy Sharp’s black.cow from 
Sheen common not many: miles from London town. What 
are the values to-day to‘the-poor of London of.Clapham 
and Wandsworth commons, .Highgate Heather and Ep- 
ping forests with their springy turf, yellow flowering 
gorse and rolling surface, .nét to mention the noble trees, 
acres of ferns and deer of the last mentioned? Only a 


few years ago, sir, these were constantly being en- 
croached upon under clever pretexts by the lords of the 
manor; thanks be that is all stopped now, and warned 
thereby we should be alert “to hold fast that which is 
good”; and what is better than the people’s playgrounds. 
We are delighted to hear that Mr. Whipple is so good a 
commissioner for forest, fish and game, but since he is 
good, watch the politicians and see them try and turn 
him out, for we know that Albany crew who, with a 
few noble exceptions, have ever been willing to help the 
land. hogs, and incidentally themselves to acres and 
shekels, 

It is noteworthy that Commissioner Whipple himself 
says of the Saranac Inn Association case, “These can- 
cellations undoubtedly should not have been made.” 
“= *% “The Forest Preserve Board immediately 
after its organization in 1897, made a systematic attempt 
to recover the lands which were lost through cancella- 
tions,” and seem to have largely succeeded. But it is 
admitted that what Mr. Spears charged had really hap- 
pened under previous officials, so there was fire with the 
smoke after all. Do not be discouraged, Brother Spears, 
sound your note whenever you think there is cause for 
alarm. Rogues need watching, and honest men do not 
mind it. Yours for the common, 


THE DECKHAND. 





Dr. Hodge’s Partridges Poisoned. 


From the Worcester, Mass., Telegram, Nov. 9. 


work of Dr, Clifton I. Hodge, head of the bio- 
log department of Clark University, in trying to raise 


pe lges in captivity, was brought to a sudden and 
tr end Oct. 1 by the dirty act of a coward, actuated, 
nm ubt, by malice, throwing poisoned acorns into the 
bir inclosure. The birds ate them and died. 

s statement was given out officially by Dr. Hodge 
yes erday to a Telegram reporfer. He made the state- 
m when it was called to his attention there were 
th in Worcester who have been painstaking in circu- 
lating the news that the partridges were no longer in the 
py Inre they had been kept. 

Mr. Hodge would make no statement as_ to 
whether he had suspicions or whether there was being 
a ng done to apprehend the person or persons who 


did the cowardly act. 
birds were poisoned with white arsenic. The 
arsenic was fed them in acorns. The perpetrator of the 
crone had taken great pains that his work might not fail 
of lis purpose. 
acorns, a handful of which are now sealed in a 
h at the university, had evidently been carefully pre- 
parcd for the use. They had been shelled, and then many 
i them had been split and holes bored in the side and 
al c paste inserted. 
senic was used in plentiful quantity, and it is not 
surprising not one of the four birds that had so long fed 
on tood handed them by their friends in Dr. Hodge’s 


iamily died in a few. hours after they swallowed the poi- 
soned morsels. 

Hlodge went to look after the birds about 7 o'clock 
Sunday, Oct. 1, and found the cock bird, which had been 
the special pride of Dr. Hodge and the children of the 
neighborhood, and had been named Ruffer, dead. Shocked 


: discovery, Dr. Hodge looked quickly for the other 
birds, the three females. 
found them all drooping, apparently almost dead. 
fhen he suspected that something had happened to affect 
them all similarly, and he looked about to see if they had 
given anything to eat which had not been in keep- 
with the customary diet. 
e saw several bits of broken acorn, and he knew that 
d not been put in the pen by any of his family. He 
ected then that possibly the death of Ruffer and the 
nt of the other birds was due to poison, and he first 
red all the bits of acorn he could find and arranged 
serve them. Then he went to work to save the life 
he rest if possible. But the influence of the drug 
too stiff a hold for any hope, and in a few hours all 
were dead. The last to die was the hen bird which 
hed the young ones in captivity. 
e birds were taken to the chemical laboratory and 
stomachs removed, and an analysis had to see if 
could be arsenic discovered. The task was an easy 
The examination was -made by Dr. Benjamin F. 
gold and Dr. C. A. Lyford, and every stomach was 
d to contain large quantities of white arsenic, exactly 
that found in the acorns found in the pen. The con- 
( m that the death of the birds was due to premedi- 
| and intentional poisoning, the work of a person who 
ed to do the man interested in the work a personal 
, is the opinion of all who know the circumstances 
e case. 





WorcesTER correspondent sends us these details 
vents preceding the poisoning of the birds: ? 
e crime was committed on the Sunday morning 
Judge Samuel Utley’s decision in his court—cited 
w—that the cat is a wild animal and that a man ts 
fied in protecting his property from wild animals in 
way he may see fit. This defeat aroused some 
mous fiend to the low-lived trick of poisoning the 
s out of revenge, thus setting back the experiment 
years. Acorns—about the only food with which 
birds could have been caught—were cracked and 
nic pasted over and cut into pieces of the kernels. 
se were thrown into the partridge cage. A handful 
he uneaten fragments was gathered and chemical 
leave no doubt as to the poison used. All the 
bo ds, which were in prime feather and health, died 








with the same symptom&S of arsenic poisoning, and in 
all were found fragments of the, fatal acorns. 

The chief difficulty in rearing the ruffed grouse Dr. 
Hodge found to be the cats which infested the neigh- 
borhood. After two of the birds had been caught 
through the inch-mesh netting of the inclosure, he gave 
fair warning and began catching the cats in box traps 
placed. near the partridges, chloroforming those that 
appeared to be strays. Some were sent home, in case 
the owners happened to be known; and sometimes a 
neighbor called and got a cat that had been caught. 
Everything was done in. an above-board manner and 
w.th entire publicity, with the express purpose of en- 
ab.Ing those who valued their cats to keep them at home. 
Under these conditions it- was considered safe to assume 
that chiefly strays would be caught, and mafiy expres- 
sions of encouragement and-good will were made to Dr. 
Hodge for ridding the neighborhood of the pests. 

Early in July Dr. Hodge’ went away for the summer, 
leaving the care of his ‘gfouse to students who oc- 
cupied his house. Along i@ September, before his re- 
turn, a certain yellow cat,{became very troublesome, 
haunting the partridge inclésure, climbing about on the 
wires and even over the top in/its attempts to get at 
the birds. One of. the heng-died about this time from 
having burst its érop, probably by flying against the 
cage when frighteriéd by this cat. The cat had to be 
chased away, often several-times a day; and finally the 
student in charge threw the usual something in its 
direction as it was making for the partridge pens, but 
this time it happened to be a good sized stone and 
knocked the cat senseless. Supposing he had killed or 
maimed the animal, he crushed the head with a larger 
stone and left it for dead. 

Some of the neighbors who saw part of the proceed- 
ing came over and got the cat; and, claiming that it 
had not been properly killed, instigated the agent of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. to bring suit for “cruelty.” 
Judge Utley’s decision.in.discharging the defendant is 
as follows (Worcester Evening Gazette, Sept. 27, 1905): 

“Here is a case where ‘a man found a cat on his 
premises and was perfectly justified in doing what he 
did. Whether he meant to’strike the cat or not is im- 
material. Some time ago in this court I discharged a 
man for shooting a cat.that was stealing his chickens. 
I see no reason in this case why I should change my 
opinion. A cat is the most untamed animal in Christen- 
dom. You cannot control it. A dog will mind you but 
a cat is beyond control. A man has a perfect. right to 
protect his property from a person -or animal preying 
upon it.” 

The merits of the case were thus summed up in the 
Worcester Telegram the following Sunday morning 
(Oct. 1, 1905): “The witness for the Government in 
the Dellinger cat case admitted the only cruelty done 
the cat was by them in keeping it alive’ (for purpose 
of evidence). 

Compare ‘the two pictures. On the one side is a 
man protécting innocent creatures from beasts of prey; 
on the other, a cat-like coward throwing poison to in- 
nocent birds for revenge. The principle of trespass is 
fundamental to common law. A man has no right to 
trespass on the property of his neighbor. or the State. 
Do we live in ancient: Egypt or-in America? Is the cat 
the only animal that has the right to live? -Who is 
the merciful man—one who keeps a cat and permits it 
to kill fifty birds a year (Forbush’s estimate); wounding 
and mangling, killing parents and leaving the young to 
starve in the nests; or the man who puts an end to this 
hideous business? By a recent estimate of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture we are losing $795,100,000 
worth of property destroyed annually by insects... Which 
is of more value to the community, a carnivorous Cat, 
or, say, five hundred insectivorous birds?. Where ‘is 
the common sense in fining a man for killing a single 
bird ‘and at the same time allowing him to keep an 
inconsequent and uncentrolled cat that kills fifty a year? 
What is the reason or sense in licensing wild beasts to 
ravage and kill the property of the State, when the law 
denies this license to men? 

Dr. Hodge’s, and with him our own irreparable loss, 
is but a crisis, an index, a pointer to a large problem 
which involves the life or miserable death. of millions 
of game and song birds the country over. There are 


several million good guns among us. We have every 
sanction of law, justice, mercy and common sense on 
our side. Let it be understood that one keeping a‘ cat 
must keep it on his own premises. We can see to it 
that this rule is enforced. 

And finally, wherever the question is brought up, as 
it has been and surely will be in the near future, fight 
the licensing of cats to the last ditch. This would give 
the animal a properly status and legal protection which 
it clearly does not deserve. Cuar.es I. RIce. 


The Great State of Texas. 


Texas, the largest and perhaps the most fertile State 
in the Union, is also to-day, to a majority of our people, 
the least known. This condition of things cannot last. 
For two or three years now population has been pour- 
ing into Texas at an extraordinarily rapid rate, and 
portions of that State which used to be regarded as 
desert are proving to be wonderfully fertile agricultural 
land. It seems but a little while since this State was re- 
garded as 4 vast cattle range which produced only the 
light-badted, long-horned steer; but to-day the cattle of 
Texas equal in quality those of any portion of the West, 
and the days of the range and of the long trail have 
passed forever. 

A volume which will tend to open the eyes of many 
people about Texas is No. 25 of North American 
Fauna; which records the observations of Mr. Vernon 
Baifey, Chief Field Naturalist of the Biological Survey, 
and-was prepared under the direction of Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, its Chief. Naturalists and economists alike 
will be interested in the volume of 222 pages, with its 
abundant illustrations and its many maps of great in- 
terest. The work describes the various life zones of the 
State, giving the species of mammals, birds, reptiles 
and plants which characterize each; enumerates thc 
reptiles of Texas, with notes on their distribution; and 
the mammals, with notes on their distribution, habits 
and economic importance. It had been intended to 
give a list of Texas birds, by Harry C. Oberholser, but 
the present work proved to be so large that this list has 
been omitted. 

The climate of Texas is wonderfully varied, ranging 
from abundant humidity to the aridity of the desert; 
there are low coast swamps and high, rough mountains, 
dense forests and vast treeless plains. In an enormous 
territory so diversified we should expect to find a rich 
and varied fauna and flora, and lying as it does on the 
borders of the tropics, the State receives many tropical 
species, while on the tops of its mountains are found 
other species which belong to the zone of northern 
chimes, known as the Canadian fauna. 

The agricultural and commercial interests of the 
State vary with the climatic conditions on which they 
depend. In one place the chief industry is stock raising; 
in another, lumbering; again, cotton, or wheat, or rice, 
or sugar cane. It is the purpose of the Biological 
Survey to so study the climate of the State as shown 
by the plants and animals that are found in its different 
sections, that it may be able to learn for the agricui- 
turalist where he can and where he cannot raise a 
certain crop, and what area is best adapted to that crop. 
This. work has been carried on by Dr. Merriam for 
many years, and his publications on it, especially his 
“Life Zones and Crop Zones of the United States” have 
been and are of the greatest value to the farmers of the 
country. 

The country along the Rio Grande is tropical, or 
almost tropical, in character. Here are found such 
animals of the South as the armadillo, ocelot, jaguar 
and red and gray cats, though, to be sure, these animals 
range beyond this tropical region, and are often found 
in the next cooler life zone. More than forty species 
of birds, chiefly confined to the tropics, extend their 
range into southern Texas. The plants do not appear 
to show the same tropical character as the birds and 
mammals, yet a paim is found near Brownsville. The 
fact that frosts occur from time to time along the Rio 
Grande is perhaps reason enough for the failure of 
tropical plants to firmly establish themselves there, 
since, even if they should spread a little out of their 
range, they would be killed off at intervals by these brief 
periods of cold. Thus, while bananas and oranges 
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thrive near Brownsville during a term of warm years, 
yet any winter they may be killed by the cold, and must 
always have artificial protection to insure their living 
through the winter. 

The eastern part of Texas, as far west as the 98th 
meridian, is similar in climate and in most of its plants 
and animals to the Mississippi valley; but as we move 
west the rainfall grows less and less, decreasing from 
about fifty inches in the eastern part of the State to 
about ten inches in the west. Near the 98th meridian 
this rainfall diminishes to about thirty inches, and the 
country gradually becomes semi-arid. his is the region 
of the mesquite, and approaches the desert, harsh and 
forbidding, during the long droughts, but after a heavy 
rain bursting into verdure, bloom and beauty. The 
mesquite is one of the most important plants of the 
region, for it furnishes the wood for fuel, fence posts 
and building material, while its fruit provides food for 
man and beast. If the rains come at proper intervals, 
two crops a year are grown of the beans of the mesquite 
and screw bean. The gum of the mesquite, now un- 
known, is probably of commercial value, and will ul- 
timately be gathered and find a market. 

In the higher section to the west, and in the Pan- 
handle and on the Staked Plains, is a country character- 
ized by plants and birds and mammals which can en- 
dure a greater degree of cold. Hcre are found some 
birds of the northern plains, and even of the Rocky 
Mountains, the southern form of the mountain sheep, 
the kit fox and the black-footed ferret. In the moun- 
tains again occur more and more hardy species, until 
in the Davis Mountains was found a thicket of quaking 
aspens, and crossbills, blue snow birds and other north- 
ern birds were taken, indicating that here was a little 
area which belonged to the Canadian fauna. 

Mr. Bailey’s volume is one of fascinating interest, 
from the economic as well as from the natural history 
standpoint, and this is so true that we shall reproduce 
from time to time in future issues of the FoREsT AND 
SrreaAM extracts from those papers on the reptiles and 
on the mammals, which form the remainder of his 
report. The report on the birds of Texas, by H. C. 
Oberholser, which is not published here, will no doubt 
appear later. 


The Biography of a Bear.—IX. 


WHILE we were at Summit Spring the fall hegira 
or exodus of Oregon emigrants was taking place—or 
rather, going on—for these people do not take any 
place, but they are mostly going on all the time. They 
are more inconstant than the cashiers of savings banks. 
In Oregon they are doubtless called California emi- 
grants, while in California all the responsibility 1s 
awarded to Oregon. They spend most of the year on 
the way to Oregon, or from Oregon to California, just 
accordingly as they happen to be sidetracked the pre- 
ceding winter. Of course, they never go cleap’through 
to any special destination—whenever they think there 
is any danger of getting anywhere they turn around and 
go back. During seven to eight months of:the year 
they can live anywhere along or in the road, and they 
do that until the rainy season or snows on the moun- 
tains make it necessary for them to hole up for the 
four or five winter months. They are not now as 
numerous as they were, for many of them have branched 
off to other roads; but, to use one of their own phrases, 
“There are quite a few of them yit.” 

The ordinary outfit of an Oregon emigrant com- 
prises a two or four-horse canvas-covered wagon, with 
one or two women and all the way from six to thirty- 
four children in it. Enochs said thirty-three were all 
the progeny he could count in the longest wagon we 
saw; but we did not see all of the wagons on the road, 
and so I say thirty-four. I do not want to swindle 
them out of any of them. Whenever the national 
fecundity estimates begin to wane or dwindle, it may 
be well to look up these Orecalifornigons, for a few 
families of them will turn the scale—that is, if they 
can be persuaded to stop in one place long enough to 
be counted or estimated by the census, which, by the 
way, is not as active as the centipede, even though it 
employs more legs. They should be counted if it has 
to be done by contract. 

In the enumeration of Oregon cmigrants the length 
of their wagons is of consequence. As the families in- 
crease they lengthen their wagons. The children are 
stowed mostly crosswise in them, each one being 
allowed a compartment a foot wide; if the child is 
wider, or if he grows. wider, he has to get in edgewise. 
Hence, a wagon sixteen feet long implies fourteen 
children, allowing two feet off for the seat, usually oc- 
cupied by the parents; if the wagon is twenty feet long, 
say eighteen children; but after a wagon is extended to 
twenty-eight or thirty feet, it is as long as can be used 
on mountain roads, where there are many crooks and 
turns—so after that length has been reached they add 
another wagon, which is called a trailer, or back-action. 

Of course, the children do not stay in the wagon 
all the time, so in counting them it would be easier to 
measure the wagon or wagons. It would be useless to 
try to count them while they are swarming, and they 
always swarm when the wagon stops. Besides, there 
are dogs, horses, mules, cows and goats with the outfit, 
and they get in the way. 

One pleasant evening, when we were eating supper 
again, a long wagon stopped near us and the couple on 
the seat climbed down and proceeded to unhook their 
horses, préparatory to camping. They had four horses 
in the team, several loose animals and three or four 
dogs. The wagon was covered with the usual canvas arch, 
and tow-headed children peered from every loop-hole 
and aperture. They were in the act of swarming, when 
the man closed the wagon at the rear and the woman 
barricaded the front. She shouted in a treble voice to 
some of them: and seemed to be dividing them into 
squads. It afterward developed that they could not all 
be permitted to come out at one time as there was only 
clothing enough—even such as it was—for a dozen or 
so of them, consequently several squads had to remain 
in ambush and only the dress corps might deploy. 
While the woman was in command, the man took the 
horses away to water them. 





It appears that something excited Jack’s curiosity, 
and being fond of children—even dirty ones—he went 
over to the wagon and climbed into it from the back, 
just as the strange dogs discovered him and assailed 
him from the rear. He was somewhat alarmed, and, as 
we noticed, he shot into the wagon in a hasty, pre- 
cipitant manner. He only stayed in the wagon a 
moment, for the spaces were all occupied and one of 
the fiercest of the dogs followed after him. In fact, the 
bcar almost immediately emerged from the forward 
end of the wagon very impulsively, sprang down with- 
out hesitation and then went up a tree with what 
alacrity he needed, the dog being a little too late to 
connect. Incidentally and all about the same time (for 
I remember looking at my watch) the woman screeched 
and that wagon went into active eruption like a volcano, 
or as much like one as anything I can recall at this 
time. Aside from the distressing nature of the dis- 
turbance, it was really wondrous. the way young Ore- 
gonians of all degrees of size, shape, gender and nudity 
seemed to shoot out of there. It would seem that they 
all knew a bear when they saw one in the wagon with 
them, and, in the absence of any further particulars, 
they vacated their quarters with spontaneous unanimity. 

Meanwhile the emigrant’s dogs were after Jack, our 
own dogs were after the other dogs, the woman ran 
after the man, the man ran for the wagon, the children 
were scooting in all directions, some of the horses had 
broken away, and we thought we had better run for 
the man to keep him from getting into action with his 
gun. Taken altogether, there was a great deal going 
on in that echoing arena in the forest. Enochs often 
asserted that, considering the suddenness of the insur- 
rection at a calm and peaceful hour, it was an event 
of historical importance and ought to be chronicled. 
The only way it was used, however, was by that emi- 
grant who talked about it all the way to Sacramento 
and back again to Oregon. In fact, he made it pay, 
for he exaggerated the account in his travels, summing 
up to the effect that they had been raided by a grizzly 
and had lost almost all their clothing and provisions 
in the stampede, thus working upon the sympathy and 
generosity of every one he could reach—the old scheme 
of making misfortune or disease a commodity. His 
story as he told it was doubtless worth a donation. 

The truth is, no one was hurt and nothing was lost 
but a little equanimity, or possibly a few of the children 
who went into the woods and kept going. We gave 
the man a quarter of fine venison as some little return 
for the entertainment he and his outfit had furnished, 
even if it was not altogether premeditated and volun- 
tary. The venison served to diversify their bill of fare 
for one meal. 

Jack was somewhat disappointed in this adventure, 
for he began to lose faith in the cordiality of people. 
He had intended merely to look in upon the children, 
and would have enjoyed a visit with them, but the at- 
tack of the dogs and the resulting hullaballoo he failed 
to appreciate or comprehend. When he felt like it, he 
came down from the tree,’ slapped one or two dogs 
about as far as they cared to go for awhile, and got 
around for his supper with his usual infallibility and 
devotion. I chained him up for the night to prevent 
possible disturbance, for I was inclined to think that 
the Oregonian would enjoy getting even with Jack 
by any good, safe method. 

We had decided to move along upon the day follow- 
ing, for we had remained in one place about as long as 
we could, not because it was cheaper to move than 
pay rent, but because we were full of ambition and 
energy. RANSACKER. 


The Quails of the United States. 


BY SYLVESTER D. JUDD, ASSISTANT, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
(Continued from page 828.) 
Fruit as Food. 


Unlike the catbird and the cedarbird, whose food con- 
sists, respectively of 50 to 87 per cent. of fruit, the food 
of bobwhite for the year includes only 9.57 per cent. 
of fruit. It is least frugivorous in spring and most so 
in June and in December and January, taking 20.1 per 
cent in the summer month and a little over 18 per cent. 
during the two winter months. If more birds collected 
in June had been available for examination, probably 
the percentage of fruit would have been lower. The 
December percentage is evidently characteristic, for it 
was based on the examination of about 200 stomachs. 

In early spring wild winter-cured berries, in May 
strawberries, later the Rubus fruits—thimbleberry, dew- 
berry, and highbush blackberry—and in late summer 
and autumn an endless profusion of the year’s harvest 
yield the bobwhite an accessible and abundant food sup- 
ply. In late fall and winter, when snow covers the 
seeds, fruit doubtless keeps it from starving. In Decem- 
ber it forms nearly one-fifth of the food for the month. 
Sumac, wax-myrtle, rose, and bayberry are the main 
winter supply. Poison-ivy berries are eaten occasion- 
ally. Rose hips often project from the snow and furnish 
timely food. At Falls Church, Va., and at Cabin John 
Bridge and Marshall Hall,. Md., tracks of coveys in 
deep snow led up to rose shoots to which partly eaten 
hips were clinging. Sumac and other plants of the 
genus Rhus form 1.60 per cent. of the annual food, and 
during December the proportion of Rhus alone is 10.50 
per cent. Of twelve birds shot during December at 
Porters Landing, S. Dak., near the bobwhite’s northern 
limit, by W. C. Colt, each had eaten from 100 to 300 
of the carmine sumac berries, and altogether the sumac 
had furnished 90 per cent. of the food they contained. 
Bayberry and wax-myrtle are as important along the 
coast as sumacs are inland. Berries of wax-myrtle were 
found in the stomachs of fifteen out of thirty-nine birds 
collected during November, December and January, 
1902 and 1903, in Walton county, Fla. One hundred 
and twenty bayberries had been eaten by one bird 
taken in July, 1901, at Shelter Island, N. Y. Both these 
fruits last through the winter and well into May, af- 
fording excellent provision just when it is most needed. 

In spite of its frugivorous tastes and constant associa- 
tion with orchard crops, the bobwhite is not often 
known to injure cultivated fruits. M. B. Waite re- 
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ports that near Odenton, Md., it sometimes picks 
ripening berries. Yet birds that were kept in captivity 
several months refused strawberries when they were 
hungry. Cultivated cherries were found in a few 
stomachs, but the bobwhite is not an arboreal feedcr 
and does not damage ths crop. During June <t 
Marshall Hall it was repeatedly observed feeding 
greedily upon the fruit of running dewberry vines, jt 
probably does no serious harm, however, to cultivated 
bush varieties of Rubus, such as the thimbleberry, the 
raspberry, and the blackberry. It is fond of wild grapes, 
and a number of crops contained as many as tweity- 
five frost grapes (l’itis cordifolia). Hence it might be 
expected to injure cultivated varieties, for its relative, 
the California quail, sometimes plunders vineyards; but, 
so far as the writer knows, vineyards in the east have 
sustained no appreciable damage from the bobwhit« 

In summing up the frugivorous habits of the bob- 
white, it may be said that the present investigation 
shows no appreciable injury to cultivated fruit, but a 
marked liking for wild fruit. It may be interesting to 
note, also. that the bobwhite is not nearly so fruviy- 
orous as the ruffed grouse. . 


List of Fruits Eaten. 


Although the percentage of wild fruits yearly ¢on- 
sumed is comparatively small, the variety 1s greai as 
shown by the appended list, which includes only those 
actually ascertained to have been eaten. A few careful 
observers could easily double the number: Cabb:ge 
palmetto, saw palmetto, Solomon’s seal, greenbrier, wax 
myrtle, bayberry, mulberry, sassafras, thimbleberry, 
high bush blackberry, dewberry, strawberry, rose, haw, 
apple, cultivated cherry, wild cherry, poison ivy, dwarf 
sumac, staghorn sumac, smooth scarlet sumac, holly, 
black alder, climbing bittersweet, frost grape, flower- 
ing dogwood, sour gum, wintergreen, huckleberry, blue- 
berry, ground-cherry, nightshade, elder, black haw, 
honeysuckle, partridge berry, sarsaparilla, woodbin: 


Leaves and Buds as Food. 


The bobwhite does not approach the ruffed grouse in 
destructiveness to leaves, buds and tender shoots, though 
occasionally it samples them. It eats the leaves of sorrel 
sometimes, both yellow sorrel (O-alis stricta) and red 
sorrel (Rumex acetosella). It has been known to take 
the leaves of cinquefoil (Potentilla), and is extremely 
fond of both red and white clover. Captive birds ate 
grass, lettuce and chickweed. 


Insects as Food, 


Notwithstanding statements to the contrary, published 
and unpublished, the bobwhite eats insects in every mouth 
of the year. They form 15.05 per cent. of its entire food 
for the year. From June to August, inclusive, when in- 
sects are most numerous, their proportion in the food is 
35.97 per cent. The variety of insect food is large. In 
the present investigation 116 species have been noted, and 
further study will doubtless greatly increase the number. 
Moreover, the large proportion of injurious insects habit- 
ually eaten renders the services of this bird more valu- 
able than those of many birds whose percentage of insect 
food, though greater, includes a smaller proportion of 
injurious species. Conspicuous among the pests destroyed 
are the Colorado potato beetle, twelve-spotted cucumber 
beetle, bean leaf-beetle, squash ladybird, wireworms and 
their beetle, and May beetles. Its food also includes such 
weevils as corn billbugs, imbricated snout beetle, clover- 
leaf weevil, cottonboll weevil; also the striped garden 
caterpillar, army worm, cottonboll worm, and various spe- 
cies of cutworms; also the corn-louse ants, red-legged 
~rasshopper, Rocky Mountain locust, and chinch bug. 
The bobwhite does not merely sample these species, as do 
many other birds; it eats some of them in considerable 
numbers, for crops examined have contained, respectively, 
a dozen cutworms, an equal number of army worms, 
thirty Rocky Mountain locusts and forty-seven cotton- 
boll weevils. This bird also destroys striped cucumber 
beetles by the score,. potato beetles by the hundred and 
chinch bugs in great numbers. From June to August, 
inclusive, insects and their allies form, as previously men- 
tioned, about a third of the food. Of this beetles make 
up nearly half, or 15.37 per cent.; bugs, 8.54 per cent.; 
caterpillars, 1.37 per cent.; grasshoppers, 6.93 per cent.; 
miscellaneous insects, 1.33 per cent., and spiders, with 
other invertebrates, 2.43 per cent. 


Beetles Eaten. 


The beetles most largely destroyed are ground beetles, 
leaf-eating beetles and weevils. Naturally, because of the 
terrestrial habits of the bobwhite, ground beetles, in spite 
of their vile odor and irritating secretions, are picked up 
oftener than the other kinds. Experiments with caged 
birds prove that even the most pungent forms are 
relished. Ground beetles are numerous in species and 
superabundant in individuals. One can form no adequ:te 
idea of their numbers except at night. Arc lights kill 
them by thousands. The writer has known one species 
(Harpalus pennsylvanicus) to enter open windows in the 
evening in swarms. They have an irritating secretion, 
which if applied to the skin soon raises a blister. Ground 
beetles are more or less predaceous, hence the whole fam- 
ily was formerly considered beneficial. Later study h:s 
resulted in their division into three classes: The mos 
carnivorous species, possessing sharp, curved jaws 
capturing and killing other insects; the least predaceou 
forms, having blunt jaws and eating considerable vege 
table matter; and a class intermediate between these tw: 
The first. class contains highly beneficial beetles whic 
destroy great numbers of insect pests, while the blunt- 
jawed class includes some injurious species that feed on 
crops. Only a few of the bobwhite stomachs examined 
contained the useful sharp-jawed beetles, but many co"'- 
tained the blunt-jawed species, especially such forms +s 
Amara sp., Agonoderus pallipes, Anisodactylus baltim: 
ensis, Anisodactylus rusticus, Harpalus pennsylvanics 
and Harpalus caliginosus. At Marshall Hall, in August. 
1902, a covey of bobwhites was seen greedily eati:g 
beetles. of the two species of Harpalus named above, 
which were numerous in wheat stubble overgrown by rax- 
weed. The meadow lark, also, was feeding on them. Tie 
liking of the bobwhite for Harpalus pennsylvanicus ws 
further proved by experiments with caged birds, It eats 
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also the larva of these beetles, as do the robin and sev- 
eral other birds. Though the genus Harpalus as a whole 
js useful, destruction of these two species is not amiss, 
for they injure ripening strawberries by eating out the 
seeds. Through their depredations on a quarter-acre patch 
4 grower at Leesburg, Va., in three nights lost $350 worth 
of fruit. .The nature of the injury by the beetle has so 
far made remedial measures impracticable ; therefore, 
the work of the bobwhite and other birds should be esti- 
wated at its full value. 

Leaf-eating beetles, next in importance after ground 
beetles in the diet of the bobwhite, include many of the 
worst beetle pests, and members of the family not already 
actively injurious are potentially so. These beetles also 
are provided with protective secretions, more effectively 
repellant in the larger species, at least, than those of 
ground beetles, but luckily ineffectual against bobwhite. 
He cats the most injurious of these insects, such as the 
potato beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlineata), the striped 
cucumber beetle (Dtabrotica vittata), the twelve-spotted 
cucumber beetle (Diabrotica 12-punctata), and the squash 
ladvb.rd (Epilachna borealis). The first named is per- 
haps more correctly termed the Colorado potato beetle. 
It was a native of the Rocky Mountains originally, feed- 
ing on the horse-nettle (Solanum rostratum), a plant re- 
lated to the potato. It began to migrate eastward a year 
or two beiore the Civil War, and fifteen or sixteen years 
later reached the Atlantic coast. -Since then, as every 
one knows, this beetle has threatened the potato crop of 
the covntry. Birds, as a rule, avoid it because of its se- 
cretions. Therefore the bobwhite’s services in destroying 
it should be highly valued, the more so because the bird’s 


habit of eating the potato bug is not merely occasional 
nor limited to special localities. Records have come to 
the iological Survey from New Jersey, Virginia, Mary- 
land. lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas and Ontario; and 
it i- believed that more extended observations will show 


tha: the habit is general wherever the birds and the 
beet/es inhabit the same district. During the last week 
of june at Marshall Hall, a pair of birds was observed 
patroling rows of badly infested potato vines and dili- 
genily picking off the beetles. Writing of the bird’s re- 
lation to this insect, C. E. Romaine, of Crockett, Tex., 
says: “Quail have built their nests around my fence 
and cven in my garden, within fifty feet of my house. 
They have kept my potato patch entirely free from the 
Colorado potato bug.” Three captive bobwhites dis- 
patched fifty potato beetles in five minutes, swallowing 
ther) whole, apparently with great zest. No food offered 
them was eaten with more avidity. Thomas Mcllwraith 


says a recent writer mentions that he examined the crop 
of one which was killed as it rose from a potato patch 
and found that it contained seventy-five potato bugs. 
Lawrence Bruner reports tor of these beetles found in a 
snele crop. Such wholesale destruction of these pests 
thr ghout a large territory is an invaluable aid to agri- 
cuiture ; 


The two species of cucumber beetles (Diabrotica vittata 
and ). 12-punctata) are highly injurious to cucumbers, 
squashes, melons and corn, much of the harm _ being 
causcd by their larva, which feed on the roots of infested 


cr and are difficult to combat successfully with in- 
scctic des. The bobwhite eats them freely without ill 
effect, though examination seldom reveals them in the 


stomachs of other birds. Indeed, captive birds of all the 
other species experimented with have refused them, prob- 
ably because of their offensive secretions. 

To some extent the bobwhite feeds also on certain leaf 
bectles, known, from their jumping powers, as flea beetles. 
lts fiverites appear to be the three-lined potato beetle 
(Lema trifineata), sometimes an ally of the potato beetle 
in the potato patch, Gidionychus fimbriata, and several 
members of the genus Disonycha. The golden tortoise 
beetle (Coptocycla bicolor), an insect that looks like a 
droj, of molten gold and is an enemy of the sweet potato, 
is also eaten. The locust leaf-mining beetle (Odontota 
dorsalis) is another victim of the bird. Its larve tunnel 
between the surfaces of locust leaves and kill the foliage. 
In i¢95 the ravages of this pest turned the locust-fringed 
bluffs on the Potomac below Washington as brown as 
if touched by fire. 

The agriculturist finds weevils hard to cope with, on ac- 
count of their small size, protective coloration, and retir- 
ing mode of life. Birds, however, destroy them in large 
numbers, often a score or two at a meal, and bobwhite 


does his share of the work. He often eats two common 
species that feed on clover leaves (Sitones hispidulus 
and Phytonomus punctatus), and preys also on the: two 
billhugs (Sphenophorus parvulus and Sphenophorus zee), 
the latter injurious to corn. He relishes also that notori- 


ous garden pest, the imbricated snout beetle. His most 
Important weevil prey is the Mexican cottonboll weevil 
(di thonomus grandis). In 1894 this insect first crossed 
the \lexican border into Texas. During 1903 it caused a 
loss of $15,000,000. Though still chiefly confined to 
Texas, in time it will undoubtedly occupy the whole cot- 
ton helt and do a tremendous amount’of harm. The bob- 
white is fond of this pest. F. M. Howard, of Beeville, 
Tex., in writing to the Bureau of Entomology, says that 
the crops of bobwhites shot at Beeville, Tex., were filled 
with these weevils. H. G. Wood, of Cuero, Tex., in a 
letter dated Sept. 21, 1901, relating to the weevil scourge, 
say 

“Several of our business men and farmers are of the 
Opinion that the quail can be made a vehicle for the de- 
struction of the cottonboll weevil. One farmer reports 
his cotton fields full of quail, and the entire absence of 
weevils. He found forty-seven weevils in the craw of 
one bird. * * * JT claim quail are the greatest insect 
destroyers of all birds. * * * We propose to prohibit 
the killing of quail in this county this season, hoping 
ther by to save a great portion of the cotton crop next 
season,’ 

The click beetles, the larve of which are the wire- 
Worms so inimical to corn and other plants of the grass 
lam:'y; scarabeid beetles, though in smaller numbers; 
dvne beetles, when numerous, and May beetles, parents 
of 1 e injurious white grub, are eaten by the bobwhite. 
The May beetie (Lachnosterna sp.) and its near relative, 
Lig.cus gibbosus. were eagerly eaten by captive birds. 
The vseful ladybirds (Coccinellide) are sometimes found 
NM ‘he bird’s crop, but, judging from experiments with 
Cage] birds, do not appear to be highly relished. Adalia 
bipwnctata was several times offered and refused, but was 





finally eaten, The one harmful beetle of the family, the. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


squash ladybird (Epilachna borealis), has been found 

in stomachs and was relished by captive birds. Certain 

miscellaneous beetles belonging to different families are 

occasionally picked up, such as rove beetles, soldier 

powtion, darkling beetles, histerid beetles, and longicorn 
etles. 


Bugs Eaten, 


The bobwhite eats comparatively more bugs than 
most birds, including both Heteroptera, or true bugs, and 
Homoptera, which form 2.77 per cent. of its food. The 
maximum number of bugs was taken in August and 
amounted to 21.1 per cent. of the food for that month. 

The chinch bug, which in this country has destroyed 
over $100,000,000 worth of wheat and other cereals in a 
season, is preyed upon by the bobwhite throughout the 
year. C. V. Riley says: “In the winter time, when hard 
pushed for food, this bird must devour immense numbers 
of the little pests, which winter in just such situations as 
are frequented by the quail; and this bird should be pro- 
tected from the gun of the sportsman in every State 
where the chinch bug is known to run riot.” The data 
possessed by the Biological Survey concerning this spe- 
c es are scanty, but they show that the quail destroys the 
pest in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. The number of chinch bugs eaten varies, but 
usually appears to be large.. Thus a bird shot Oct. 12, 
1901, at Badger, Neb., by W. C. Colt, had picked up 100, 
and the American Field for Feb. 21, 1903, reports that 
an observer at Seymour, Ind., found a teaspoonful in a 
crop. In a letter to the Department of Agriculture, M. 
A. Page, of Garnett, Kan., says of a bobwhite: “On 
opening the crop we found about two tablespoonfuls of 
chinch bugs.” 

The bobwhite also-destroys the false chinch bug 
(Vysius angustatus), which attacks grapes, strawberries, 
apples, potatoes, turnips, radishes, beets and cabbages. 
It eats the tarnished plant bug (Lygus pratensis), injuri- 
ous to fruit and truck crops, and stink bugs of more than 
a dozen species, one (Euschistus variolarius) being a 
pest on many garden vegetables. The noninjurious spe- 
cies, particularly Thyanta custator, are often eaten, one 
hird containing thirty of them. More Homoptera (leaf 
hoppers and other forms) are eaten by bobwhite than by 
most other birds. The little leaf hopper (Oncometopia 
lateralis) is especially relished. 


Grasshoppers and Allied I: sects Eaten. 


Grasshoppers with a few crickets make 3.71 per cent. 
cf the yearly food. In September they contribute 11.9 per 
cent.- The walking stick, singularly like a twig and at 
times very numerous and injurious to foliage of shade 
and forest trees, has been found in the stomach of the 
bobwhite. Locusts and meadow grasshoppers, both high- 
ly destructive to vegetation, are favorite articles of diet. 
The bird grasshopper, so called from its size, is occa- 
sionally eaten. The destructive’ grasshoppers or locusts 
of the genus Melanoplus, such as M. atlanis, M. femur- 
rubrum, or the red-legged grasshopper, and the Rocky 
Movntain locust, form the bulk of the orthopterous food 
of the species. The Rocky Mountain locust is one of the 
worst of insect pests, and its appearance in large num- 
hers is a calamity. It appears in swarms, clouding the 
sun and covering the earth, sweeping every green thing 
before it, and often driving the farmer from home and 
threatening him with starvation. During a single season 
it has caused a loss of $100,000,000. 

In 1874-75 Samuel Aughey made a special study of a 
Nebraska invasion and found that the bobwhites were 
an active enemy of the locusts. Of twenty-one birds shot 
between May and October, inclusive, all but five had fed 
on locusts. The smallest number taken by any bird was 
twenty and the largest thirty-nine; in all, 539—an aver- 
age of twenty-five apiece. C. V. Riley ascertained that 
the bird feeds also on the eggs of the locust, particularly 
in winter, when they are exposed by the freezing and 
thawing of the ground. If every covey destroyed as many 
locusts in a day as the one just referred to, it is hard 
to overestimate the usefulness of the bobwhite where 
abundant in infested regions. 


Caterpillars Eaten. 


The bobwhite seems to eat fewer caterpillars than 
would be expected from its terrestrial habits. The yearly 
proportion only formed 0.95 per cent., and the maximum 
quantity eaten in a month was four per cent. in May. 
This apparent neglect of caterpillars as food is perhaps 
due to their scarcity where the birds for the present study 
were shot. Pupz and adult moths occasionally serve as 
food. Whatever the list of species of caterpillars eaten 
by bobwhite lacks in length it makes up in importance, for 
so great a proportion of serious lepidopterous pests is 
seldom found in the fare of any bird. As is true of some 
other birds, the bobwhite includes the army worm in its 
bill of fare. This pest sometimes exists in legions and 
moves steadily forward from field to field, devouring 
corn, oats, forage and other crops. Fortunately it isnot 
often active, and the years of its occurrence are fre- 
quently separated by long intervals. Every year, how- 
ever, the different species of cutworms do serious damage. 
They cut down germinating grain, often before the plants 
have fairly sprung above ground. Owing to their mode 
of feeding, a few worms may lop off many plants in a 
night. It seems strange that the bobwhites find as many 
of these nocturnal larve as they do. The cotton worm, a 
pest so destructive that in one year it has caused a loss 
of $30.000,000 to the cotton fields, is preyed upon by the 
bobwhite. Tobaceo worms were sparingly eaten by bob- 
whites at Marshall Hall, but experiments indicated that 
they may eat them in greater numbers when opportunity 
offers. Five tobacco worms (Phlegethontius sexta), two- 
thirds grown, placed in a cage with three captive bob- 
whites, July 8, 1903, were devoured in less than two 
minutes. Cabbage worms (Pontia rape) and cutworms 
also were offered and greedily eaten. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


All communications for Forest aAnp Stream must be 
directed to Forcst and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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American Ornithologists’ Union. 


THE twenty-third annual congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union was held this week at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, in New York city. Al 
very large attendance of ornithologists was present, and 
many papers of great interest were read. 

The meeting of the fellows of the Union was held at 
the American Museum on the evening of Nov. 13, this 
being the chief business meeting of the session. There 
were present, among others, C. F. Bachelder, J. H. Sage, 
Dr. J. H. Allen, William Brewster, Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., H. C. Oberholser, W. W. Cook, William Dutcher, 
Dr. Louis B. Bishop, Dr. A. K. Fisher, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
F. A. Lucas, F. M. Chapman, George Bird Grinnell, Dr. 
T. S. Roberts, Mr. Witmer Stone. 

The meeting was called to order shortly after 8 o’clock, 
and after the presentation of reports by the Secretary, 
the Treasurer and the Council, the election of officers 
took place. The choice was as follows: President, C. F. 
Bachelder; Vice-Presidents, E. W. Nelson and F. M. 
Chapman; Secretary J. H. Sage; Treasurer, Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr.; Council, Ruthven Deane, W. Dutcher, A. 
K. Fisher, C. W. Richmond, T. S. Roberts, W. Stone, 
F. A. Lucas. It was determined that three fellows 
should be elected at the meeting; those chosen were 
Walter K. Fisher, of Palo Alto, Cal.; Prof. Lynds Jones, 
of Oberlin, O., and Wilfred H. Osgood, of Washington, 
D. C. Five members were elected and a large number 
of associate members. 

An active discussion took place looking toward the 
revision of some of the canons of the A. O. U., and it 
was decided to appoint a committee to consider the sub- 
ject and advise about it, the members to be named later. 

The Committee cn Nomenclature was authorized to 
prepare for publication a revised check list of N. A, 
birds. 


Mr. William Dutcher, chairman of the Bird Protection 
Committee of the Union, reported that for a year past 
the committee had not been active, its work having been 
passed over to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, which was carrying it on with much energy. 

The public sessions of the Union, held at the Ameri- 
can Museum, began Tuesday, Nov. 14, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. The papers read were as follows, beginning on 
Tuesday morning, Nov. 14, at 10 o’clock: 

Some Unpublished Letters of Wilson and some Un- 
studied Works of Audubon. Witmer Stone, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Evolution of Species through Climatic Conditions. 
J. A. Allen, New York city. 

Summer Birds of the Mt. Marcy Region in the Adiron- 
dacks. Elon H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. ; 

Pelican Island Revisited. Illustrated by lantern slides, 
Frank M. Chapman, New York city. 

After a recess the session reconvened on Tuedsay 
afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Some Breeding Warblers of Demarest, N. J. Illus- 
trated by lantern slides. B. S. Bowdish, Demarest, N. J. 

Notes on Wing Movements in Bird Flight. Illustrated 
by lantern slides. William L. Finley, Portland, Oregon. 

The Status of Certain Species and Sub-species of 
North American Birds. J. Dwight, Jr., New York city. 

Wildfowl! Nurseries of Northwest Canada. Illustrated 
by lantern slides. Herbert K. Job, Kent, Conn. : 

On Tuesday evening at 6 a dinner at the Hotel Endi- 
cott was attended by members and their friends, and 
after the dinner there was an informal reception at the 
American Museum, at which a new projection apparatus 
was exhibited. ; 

Wednesday and Thursday were devoted to the reading 
of papers, those of Thursday afternoon being read at 
the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wednesday morning, Nov. 15, 10 o’clock: | 4 

Andrez Hesselius, a Pioneer Delaware Ornithologist. 
C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

The Probability of Error in Bird Migration Records. 
Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Some Observatiors on the Applicability of the Muta- 
tion Theory to Birds. Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Song of the Hermit Thrush. Henry Oldys, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘ 

Impressions of English Bird-Life. Illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. Frank M. Chapman, New York city. 

Wednesday afternoon, 2 o’clock: 5 

Exhibition of Lantern Slides. William L. Baily, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

A Lapland Longspur Tragedy. Illustrated by lantern 
slides. Thomas S. Roberts, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Similarity of the Birds of the Maine Woods and the 
Pocono Mountains, Pa. William L. Baily, Ardmore, Pa. 

Discontinuous Breeding Ranges. Illustrated by lantern 
slides. Wells W. Cooke, Washington, D. C. . 

The Principles of the Disguising Coloration of Ani- 
mals. Illustrated with experiments and slides. Abbott H. 
Thayer, Dublin, N. H. 

The session of Thursday morning, Nov. 16, began at 
10 o'clock. 7 

The Collection of Birds in the New York Zoological 
Park. C. W. Beebe, New York city. ; 

A Contribution to the Natural History of the English 
Cuckoo, with a Review of the Literature on the Subject. 
Dr. Montague R. Leverson, New York city. 

Plumages and Status of the White-winged Gulls of 
the genus Larus. Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., New York city. 

A Contribution to the Ornithology of South Carolina, 
pertaining chiefly to the Coast Region. Arthur T. 
Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C. . ; 

Should Bird Protection Laws and their Enforcement 
be in the hands of the National Government? O. Wid- 
man, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thursday afternoon, 3 o’clock: ' : Se 

The Hoatzin and other South American Birds. With 
Exhibition of Specimens. George K. Cherrie, New York 
city. 

ame the Water Birds of Southern Oregon. Iilus- 
trated by lantern slides. William L. Finley, Portland, 
Oreg. 

The Congress adjourned on Thursday afternoon, but 
on Friday morning, Nov. 17, a number of the members 
visited the New York Zoological Park, where there was 
much to interest them. 
































































































Feeding Box for Quail. 


WHITINSVILLE, Mass., Nov. iditor Forest and 
Stream: I send two photos of the winter feeding box 
for quail which we have used in this section for two 
winters past with considerable success. One is shown 
bare so the construction can be readily seen, and the 
other is shown with the covering of pine boughs as it is 
set up for the use of the birds. This particular one car- 
ried through a covey of seven quail last winter. 

I also give herewith the details of our “planting” of 
quail a year ago, believing that many of your readers will 
be interested and that a recital of our experience will be 
helpful to anyone who may want to make a similar try 
toward restocking depleted covers. 

We elected to liberate the birds in the fall, directly 
after the shooting season closed, and then feed them in 
the special feeding boxes through the winter. 

The year before we tried keeping them in confinement 
until the weather would allow us to turn them. out in 
the spring, but with the best care we were able to give, 
more than three-quarters of them died, and those we did 
finally turn out were in such poor condition that we 
think some of them died. 





The reason we bought the birds in the date fall or 
early winter rather than in the spring 1s that it is much 
easier to get them at that time than later. 

The quail, which are the particular subject of this 
article, were liberated Dec. 17, 1904, twelve dozen of 
them. There was nearly six inches of snow. on the 
ground at the time. We put them out in bunches of one 
dozen each generally, but we did make some of the lots 
eight birds and one or two six birds each. Twelve quail 
in a lot is small enough, and this number did best. Some 
are going to die anyway, because they are weak, and 
some will get caught by foxes, cats and hawks... We 
found it therefore necessary to start with a good number 
to each covey so there would be enough left to “make a 
ring” after losing the inevitable percentage. The most 
we brought through in any one lot was eight out of 
twelve. The usual number was five to six. One lot 
came out with seven, and one lot of twelve only resulted 
in three birds in the spring. This particular lot we 
thought had been shot into, as the diminution occurred 
all at once, Usually they would disappear one at a time. 

We liberated each lot directly beside a feeding box. 
The feeding box illustrated shows a covering of pine 
boughs, but we used the limbs of shrub oak at times 
when pine was not easy to get, and they seemed to do 
very well. 

In covering the boxes with boughs they should be 
placed so that the butts are on the ground, and these 
butts should be trimmed free of small branches so that 
the birds can have easy and free access in and out at all 
times. In case a foe should come up on one side it is 
quite essential there be a free run left for quick egress 
on the other. 

We had fourteen of these feeding boxes for the 
twelve dozen birds. We did all the liberating in one 
day, and as we had a large extent of country to go over, 
it made a long job. I want to acknowledge. here the 
very efficient help and advice of Mr. A. F. Wood, of this 
place, in connection with the putting out of these quail 
and in getting those that scattered back to the feed; also 
for his persistent and methodical care of the various 
coveys during the rest of the winter. 

[his methodical attendance is absolutely necessary, we 
believe, to get the best results. We found that in the 
middle of the winter it was necessary that the feed be 
replenished once a week at least. Everything feeds then, 
sparrows, kinglets, chickadees, . squirrels and 
mice. Crows take some feed, but they are rather shy of 
the closed-up appearance of things. Bluejays are a pest, 
as they carry off more grain than they eat. We could 
find no way, however, to stop their thieving and we had 
to make good the loss. 

The feed we used is what is sold at the poultry stores 
as “seratching food.” It is composed of a number of 
grains and seeds of small size and seemed to fill the 
needs of the case very nicely. 

“he second day after liberating we visited every feed 
ing box and found that one-half of the coveys were 
using the shelter and food provided, the rest were scat 
tered. We found them, however, close by in we in- 
stance and we toled them all back to the feed by laying 
a line of hay chaff on top of the snow from the feed to 
the place where we found them. We also sprinkled a 
little grain in the chaff. This plan worked splendidly, 
and when we again visited the birds we found that they 
had all followed the line of chaff and were all using the 
feed. We had no more trouble on this account, as when 
the quail once got the grain fairly located they visited 
it regularly thereafter. 

We found ‘it of advantage to clear away the snow after 
a heavy fall so the sun would melt a bare place. The 
birds seemed to like to get on this little bare ground and 
sun themselves. We often saw them so. 

We placed all the boxes so that they would have a 
sunny exposure, and we looked for spots where the snow 
did not naturally lie as deep as it did in others. The 
south side of a thick pine tree was as good as any, 
particularly if the tree grew on the south bank of a hill. 
We also tried to get the feeding boxes near “quick 
cover,” like a thick swamp or a brushy hillside, so the 
birds could come and go without exposing themselves 
very much, and a cover they could drop into quickly in 
case an enemy got after them at the feed. 

We liked to have the box near water also, but this we 
do not think is so essential as some of the other things. 

Of the twelve dozen that we liberated and cared for 
in this manner we were able‘ta count sixty birds in 
March after the snows were gone—about forty per cent. 
~and these birds were all strong, vigorous individuals, 


bluejays, 
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practically acclimated, and we believe they bred early 
and raised good-sized broods. We think that we lost 
mere hens than cocks, so we did not get the number of 
broods we would have if the .sixty had been exactly 
mated. We are well satisfied, however, and intend to try 
the same thing again this coming winter and we think 
we can save a larger percentage this time. 

We think the best way to liberate is to provide as 
many boxes with cloth top and drop trap door as there 





QUAIL FEEDING TROUGH. 


are to be coveys. Transfer the birds from the shipping 
crate according to number wanted, Place the liberating 
box on the ground.with the trap door under the edge 
of the roof of the feeding box; put a few branches over 
the whole so the quail will not fly as soon as they leave 
the box; quietly drop the trap door and step quickly 
away. It is betier if the birds come out when no one is 
in sight; they are more quiet then and will notice the 
feed, which is what is wanted. If the liberating box is 
wanted for use again it can be secured the following day. 
There is no harm. then if the covey is flushed, they have 
had a chance to locate the feed. and will. return to it 
again. 

In attending to the birds. we:bought we also fed a 
number of native coveys. The native quail did the best. 
They were stronger and also more, wary. Practically all 
the natives lived after they found the feed. We used 
lines of chaff to tole these to the feed the same as for the 
others. I have in mind one. covey of eleven quail that 





THE TROUGH COVERED. 


we got to feeding the middle of January, 1905, that ap- 
parently came through intact. 

We began to look for the native coveys with a view 
of feeding them on the first light snows, and we found 
three coveys. Two other native coveys we found after 
the snows got deep and forced them into the highway. 
They were then seen and reported and we easily got 
them to feed; they. were so hungry ‘they’ met our efforts 
more than half way. 

-Our experience, so far, leads us to believe that quail 
will stand any amount of cold if they can get something 
to eat, as pointed out:in a former sketch. which was pub- 
lished in your- issue of Oct. 15, 1904; also, that they can 
successfully be led to feeding places by a little study and 
perseverance. 

The food should be placed in a _ sheltered location 
where it will not be covered’ dip with snow or washed 
away by rains; it needs to be replenished at times. When 
the snow is deen all over the country more grain is re- 
quired than at any other tite. 

We have this fall a good many quail in our section, 
as many or more than there were two years ago, when 
the birds were most plentiful. This condition is due, 
without the shadow of a doubt, to the work we have 
done in restocking and winter.feeding. Cypus A. Tart. 
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Telescope Sights for the Squirrel 


Hunter. 


TELESCOPE sights have been employed on rifle 


great many years, but their use in target shooti: 
in hunting was not at all general prior to fiv: 
have been adopted by) 


ago. Since then they 
shooters in all parts of the country, and the « 
for them is increasing steadily. 
their favor, one thing alone shows that their us 
mere fad. It is this: That few men who adopt t 


sights discard them for those that do not magnii 


stead, they purchase better glasses until they 
one that seems best adapted to their needs, the 
to that one and learn all its peculiarities, so tl 
can use it with the utmost precision. 

The telescope sight is well adapted to usc 
game wearing fur, and on some varieties that fly 
not all. And as sportsmen quite generally conc: 
squirrels should be shot with rifles instead of s! 
the telescope is at its best for squirrel hunting, t: 
these remarks will be confined. 

lf the average squirrel shooter failed to obs: 
many interesting traits of these little animals 
while hunting them in the old way, he cannot 
give them the closest attention while using the t: 
as a spy-glass. I-hold that he will in time c 
shoot less frequently and to devote more of his 
using the glass ashe would a field glass, the 
taking stronger and stronger hold on him. Th« 
result will be greater endeavor to kill cleanly or 
entirely. Here is an advantage the advocates 
telescopes do not always use in their argument 
miss is mystery,” so ‘tis said; but in squirrel s 
with telescope sighted rifles a miss can gene: 
accounted for, since rifles and ammunition 
perfect that the personal error can be found 
difficulty. In other words, the location of th« 
hairs at the moment the trigger is touched wi 


the error plainly if it exists, and a miss is expla 


plainly as though it were pointed out by mea 
diagram. 

It is aggravating to miss an easy shot throug! 
ing too high or too low, but one who uses tl 
will soon come to be glad when the miss is 
clean, just as he will take pride in placing his 
an instantly vital spot, with the satisfying result 
ing the game drop to the ground and lie there 
a quiver. There is little mystery, since he can 
where his error lay and rate himself soundly 


carelessness or haste, resolving to be more cai 
There is no dead reckoning with hi: 
just where he is at fault and makes ever) 


future. 
knows 
to improve and does 
thing. 

To me there is nothing connected with my 


improve if his heart is 


sport of squirrel shooting so completely satisiy 


to return to camp, after an hour spent in thi 
between daybreak and breakfast time on an 
morning, with three or four squirrels, each 
which was shot cleanly in the head. 


were made, for the satisfaction begins when t 
aa ir:el drops, increases as each one is added 

‘ing carried on a bt of latigo leather at the | 
c:lminates with the arrival at camp with a squ 
cach empty shell. There is no 
certainty that any squirrel shot at may be « 
“Sout to de miserably in its high nest or holl 
The use of the telescope is worth while. 

if one happens to miss through some una 
agency. as ke may often do, the glass aids hit 


search ke immediately takes up for the crippled s 
high limb or lying 


wh'ch may be lLiding on some 
wild grave vines or dead leaves perfectly conce: 
the unaided eye. One using plain sights mi 

conceal himself and watch for a long time { 
movement that will show him the location of the 
or go away and leave it in its misery—both 
factory in the extreme; but with the glass ev: 
and hole is brought under close inspection, a1 
least part of the squirrel’s head is visible it ma 

out of misery by a carefully aimed shot. 


With those benighted old ladies of both se 
work themselves up into a frenzy over “the ci 
shooting squirrels,” IT have nothing to do. If th 
take the trouble to write to some farmer in t! 
or South, whose lands are bordered with fore 
with squirrels, they would obtain some informat 
would compel them to agree with him that but 
moderate shooting permitted in the autumn m 
would find it merely a waste of time to plant 
the squirrels to destroy, leaving nothing of a1 
whatever save the stalks. They multiply to 
whenever given the free opportunity; and prot: 
of the time can never be thought of for a mome: 
is no other way, and the person who would at 
stop the sportsman from enjoying the sport of 
them with the rifle needs enlightenment and 
very badly. Take the squirrels of Central Park 
ample. If they were permitted to multiply fr 
would overrun the park in a very short time, d 
prowling cats and the vicious boys who main 
them at every opportunity with slingshots an 
Even these squirrels have to be thinned out fr 

If any cruelty is practiced in the woods it c 
shooting at squirrels with shotguns. Evidence 
may be obtained by any person who shoots sq! 
woods frequented by men with guns. I have 
scores of squirrels whose skins and hams contai 
one to a half dozen shot that must have caused 
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wounds. On the other hand, I have never found a bullet 
jn any squirrel, nor any wounds showing conclusively 
that bullets had caused them. 

Opinions as to the style of glass to use for squirrel 
shooting are almost as numerous as the men who use the 
telescope. It is often argued that the full length giass is 
best for hunting. Theoretically it may be, just as the 
best rod in theory should be one piece; but we have our 
fishing rods made in several pieces, for convenience in 
carrying, and while we must admit they may be some- 
what inferior to one-piece rods, we find them quite satis- 
factory in fishing as well as in dodging crowds at the 
ferries and railway stations. So it is with the short 
telescope; it is not much in the way after its owner has 
become accustomed to the different balance it imparts to 
the rifle, and while he must take better care of it than 
open sights, in time he does not notice the change, and 
handles his rifle somewhat roughly, after all, being care- 
ful not to drop it or lean it against any smooth surface, 
so that it might fall to the ground and possibly disar- 
range the alignment. But whether the long glass is bet- 
ter or not, the manufacturers are turning out thousands 
of short telescopes to-day, and these give the best of 
satis! iction. 

The diameter of the telescope tube is much discussed, 
it being generally conceded that a large tube is better 
than a small one; but here, again, the convenience and 
compactness of a small, short tube offsets, to a limited 
extent, the advantages of a wider field of view and bet- 
ter definition in dark places. I will not attempt to say 
the class I prefer is even as good as larger and longer 
ones for the average squirrel shooter, for it is only four- 
teen inches long and five-eighths-inch in diameter, its 
power being six. It has given complete satisfaction, 
however, but it should be explained that it is placed on 
the | ft-hand side of the rifle, as near as possible level 
with the open sights on top the barrel, so that if there 
is noi light enough for the telescope, the merest shifting 
of the eye brings the open sights into correct alignment. 
It is true that the placing of the tube on the side of the 
barre! is objected to by some, but my experience proves 
that if only one set of sights is to be placed on the 
squirrel rifle, that set should not be in a tube; in other 
words, there are always times when the telescope is use- 
less and at others almost so. In my own experience I 
could contradict myself on this point, for I have hunted 
in tall timber for ten days or more at a time without 
firing a single shot aimed through the open sights. Still, 
Y would not be without them. With a rifle equipped thus 
one will often find himself trying the telescope, and 
thinking he can do better with the open sights, shift to 
them. only to return to the glass before firing. This if 
the shot is deliberate. Mine generally are. 

Growing tired of telescopes with fancy adjustable 
mountings that were so easily changed that anyone who 
happened to examine the rifle could shift the tube equal 
to a foot or more at.100 yards; and proceeding on the 
fact that exceedingly few shots are fired at squirrels dis- 
tant more than forty yards, I obtained a set of mount- 
ings which, when fixed on the rifle and the tube aligned 
to center a tiny spot at thirty to fifty yards, could only 
be shifted with a screwdriver or a hammer. The focus, 
when adjusted for one person’s use, is absolutely fixed, 
and can only be altered with a screw driver. The cross- 
wires are also fixed. Windage can only be obtained by 
raising a set-screw in the forward mounting and ham- 
mering the latter to right or left. Elevation can be 
changed by turning the thumbscrew of the rear mount- 
ing, but as this is set with a steel pin—and the pin lost— 
there is no fear in that respect. To make assurance 
double sure, there is a white mark on both mountings to 
show that the latter have not shifted by accident. As a 
general proposition, if the cross-hairs are held on a 
squirrel’s eye at the moment the trigger is touched the 
bullet mark will be found pretty close to the eye; but if 
elevation or windage is needed, holding the merest dis- 
tance away from the eye will insure a head shot, pro- 
vided always one does not wobble. Should one get a 
shot at a fox or crow, even at 200 yards, holding the 
cross-hairs for either wind or elevation is as exact as 
guessing how much to turn an adjusting screw—and one 
never suffers through forgetting to restore the sight to 
its proper place after firing a shot. On such a tube there 
are no knobs, hooks, points or other protuberances to 
catch on limbs or in one’s clothing, and altogether it 
gives good satisfaction. 

There is something altogether fascinating about squir- 
rel shooting with a telescope-sighted rifle of small 
caliber. This is particularly true of the present time, for 
ammunition has been improved greatly of late, and it is 
now possible to purchase a .22 caliber rifle taking one of 
the more powerful rim-fire cartridges loaded with 
smokeless powder, which will give good satisfaction on 
squirrels, while one has no bother over reloading am- 
munition. In this way he can purchase a box or two of 
fresh ammunition before going away for a few days in 
the woods, and the better cartridges are clean to carry 
and handle, all of their lubrication being within the fin- 


ished cartridge, so that they can be carried in the pocket - 


unti! needed. These little cartridges shoot very flat at 
all -quirrel-shooting distances, so that a slight error in 
holding will not always result in a miss; and make so 
little noise that the game is not frightened clean out 
of the woods when one fires a few shots. 

While the big game must be followed further and fur- 
ther away from civilization, there are squirrels to be 
ound in almost every patch of woods within a few miles 


of «ne’s home; permission to shoot on private land is 
not (ifficult to obtain if one is known to be careful, and 
the sport is one that may be enjoyed during a single 
afternoon as well as when one can command several days 
of !risure, Perry D. FRAZER. 





Third Rail Kills Rabbits. 


Tie third rail, recently introduced by the Long Island 
Railroad as a transmitter of motive power for its trains 
'o tie new Jamaica race track, kills more small game 
than all the sportsmen. Rabbits and squirrels suffer in 


greatest numbers, and quail and other game are occa- 
sionally found. The rabbits are found, along the track 
every morning, having been shocked to death by the rail 
—New York Times, 


Concerning Bears. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The editor of Our Dumb Animals, George T. 
Angell, and a correspondent of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, are responsible for a controversy “in the matter of 
shooting bears.” At least, I judge so from the annota- 
tions made by Mr. Angell to the reprint of an article 
from the Springfield Republican in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. Mr. Angell is engaged in a laudable enterprise, 
that of engaging humane sympathy for the brute animal, 
but to a “man up a tree” it would appear that neither 
Angell nor the correspondent know very much about 
bears. The correspondent says “the bear is a specially 
inappropriate animal to select for killing in mere sport. 
He is largely a vegetarian, is timid and clumsy, and rarely 
attacks man except in self-defense.” I wonder where 
that correspondent tock his lessons in zoology, especially 
as it relates to “b’ar’? Certainly not in the native 
habitat of bruin. From what I have seen and heard the 
bear is peculiarly the animal above all other quadrupeds 
to test the courage of man, in a hunt, even when man is 
well armed. 

Not long ago I was reading of an Englishman who 
had hunted in all parts of the world, saying that, on 
the whole, the bear was a gamier animal to hunt than 
either the lion or tiger of Asia or Africa; that he would 
rather face any lion or tiger than the average grizzly 
bear; that the latter was the fiercest and most indomit- 
able of all quadrupeds in battle, whether it be with brute 
or human animal. 

In my intercourse with Western men I have met many 
who had killed their “b’ar” in their day, and none but 
attested to its bravery and ferocity. The man who has 
fought his bear is a hero. Before me lies a work by 
Francis Fuller Victor, telling of the “Wild West” as it 
was fifty to seventy-five years ago. He relates some 
of the experiences of the famous Joe Meek as a bear- 
killer, bearing testimony as to the aggressiveness of the 
bear. Indeed, in this country—in northeastern Cali- 
fornia—it is generally deemed foolhardy for a person to 
attack a bear single-handed, or unassisted by dogs, no 
matter how well armed. A bear will stand'a great deal 
of punishment, and a large amount of lead before he 
will succumb, unless struck in the beginning of the at- 
tack in a vital spot. Bruin has been known to continue 
a fight for some considerable time after his heart had 
been shot to pieces. As a rule, he is of wonderful vital- 
ity, strength, activity and quickness. Some species of 
bears are less aggressive than others, and there are those 
who will run to hiding at the sight of man, but even 
these when brought to bay are dangerous game to the 
hunter. Hunting bear with firearms is at all times pre- 
carious adventure. 

It is said in California that even the grizzly is chang- 
ing his character; that he has lost his aggressiveness, 
and will seek covert on the approach of man, whereas 
formerly he would voluntarily give battle, and at times 
had been known to charge a company of men when he 
had not been even provoked to battle. 

Grizzlies are not as plentiful as they once were in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. What few that are met with 
nowadays are shy of man. Instinct has taught them 
that man with a modern rifle is an invincible foe. Never- 
theless, hunters are very chary of the grizzly and will 
seldom attack him unless with the aid of good dogs, or 
with a companion who also has courage and is endowed 
with coolness. 

Bear are yet very abundant in this region of California 
—embracing the mountainous portion of Sierra, Plumas, 
Butte, Yuba and Nevada counties. I hear they are plen- 
tiful also in other portions of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, but I speak now of the region in the five counties 
of which I have personal knowledge, and which I have 
traversed in the past eighteen months to more or less of 
an extent as a prospector hunting for gold ledges, or de- 
posits of auriferous gravel. My trips have led me among 
the high lava-capped ridges and to the volcanic peaks 
which attain altitudes of 7,000 to 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and whose slopes are covered with a 
dense growth of pine, fir and spruce. The deep ravines 
between the ridges make suitable haunts for bruin, and 
I have ample evidence that the latter exists in great num- 
bers. The bears of hereabouts are mostly black and 
brown. They make great havoc with the young stock of 
the isolated mountain ranches, and some of the farmers 
have to wage constant warfare against bears. 

The creatures seem to have an unappeasable appetite 
for pork on the hoof, and hang about the ranches at all 
times of the year, except when they are in hibernation, 
ready to pounce upon and carry off any pig that is not 
too heavy and bulky. They will also go so far as to en- 
ter a sty when pressed by hunger, and select any choice 
little porker that they may fancy. : 

A boar or full-grown sow ‘will not hesitate to fight a 
bear, but the bear will avoid encounters with such, and 
resort to.cunning to gain his prey. The depredations of 
bear upon some of the ranches are a constant loss to the 
ranchmen. There is but little or no corn raised, and it 
is too expensive to haul in for feed, so the swine are 
turned into a meadow to feed on grass, and later into 
the woods to fatten on acorns. It is then that bruin gets 
after piggy with success. 

In this region the ridges and ravines are so thickly 
covered with manzanita, chaparral and a variety of 
other brush that it is almost a physical impossibility for 
man to go through the same, it being necessary even con- 
stantly to keep pruning shears at work to keep trails and 
wagon roads open, brush growing almost spontaneously. 
This brush makes perfect cover for bear and other like 
“varmint.” It gives immunity to bruin from the two- 
legged hunter with a gun. The ranchmen have recourse 
mostly to the Newhouse steel trap. Bruin, when caught, 
is ignominiously knocked in the head with an ax, and his 
carcass thrown to the very hogs he himself would have 
devoured. I know many ranchmen who number their 
bear killings by the score. 

Nor does bruin stop in his raids on domestic stock at 
pigs, calves and colts often fall prey to him. And he 
just dotes on sheep. Flock masters find it necessary 
every year, in some of the summer mountain ranges, 
to hire professional bear hunters to clean out the var- 
mint. The grizzly is especially fond of mutton and will 
in -a fortnight do much havoc to a flock. Furthermore, 





he will, for a change of diet, help himself to a full-grown 
cow or steer when he can’t get a pig, calf or colt. _The 
lonely prospector has difficulty, too, in keeping his pack 
and riding animals with him in the mountain solitudes, 
when bear are around. As soon as burro, mule or horse 
get sight or scent of bruin they will start for the valleys 
unless kept tethered close to prospector’s camp, and even 
that is no safeguard, as the bear will frequently raid the 
prospector’s camp and loot his cache, larder, meat safe, 
or smokehouse, whichever it may be that he has his pro- 
visions stored in. Bear are really so numerous and trou- 
blesome in this part of California that they are a 
nuisance. 

That “the bear is largely a vegetarian,” as asserted by 
the correspondent of the Springfield Republican, is an 
assertion of no. material importance in this discussion, 
but the statement might be qualified by saying that the 
bear is preferably a flesh-eater-if-he can get it. He will 
eat anything and everything that a man will eat, except 
a few specialties to which he singularly objects, but it is 
not flesh. As to his liking for variety, the bears in the 
national parks that frequent the garbage cans of the 
hotels do not show any partiality to vegetable matter 
over flesh, as the offais of the table and kitchen. And 
when it comes to fish, bear of all kinds seem inordinately 
fond of them, and it is a common sight, in the head- 
waters of the streams in the Northwest, that are tribu- 
tary to the Pacific Ocean, to see bruin industriously fish- 
ing for salmon. % 

As a matter of fact, the bear family is omnivorous. In 
captivity, 1 know, though, bears have been exclusively 
fed upon vegetable matter, and they thrived upon it. 
There is a man in Pennsylvania who raises bears as an 
industry, and I believe he feeds them nearly aitogether, 
if not quite, upon vegetable stuff, the two principal items 
being sweet corn and watermelon. The polar bear, rer- 
force, must, because of his habitat, subsist upon fish, etc., 
exclusively the greater portion of the year. 

But take the dog. Most dogs are fed or like meat of 
any and all kinds. Yet, the dog can be trained, after he 
is weaned from his mother milk, to subsist entirely upon 
vegetable matter. Shepherd dogs and collies, very often 
never get any other food than oatmeal mush. These 
dogs are brainy, industrious and at once both gentle and 
brave. I have also seen an ugly pet pug fed upon delica- 
tessen ranging from sauerkraut to ice cream and angel’s 
food. Excuse me, however, and I will give an essay on 
dogs some other day. I just wanted to show that ani- 
mals, notorious flesh-eaters, may become, by necessity or 
training, habitual vegetarians, and to demonstrate by 
these facts that the correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican don’t know so much about bears after all. 

I could, furthermore, go on and tell a whole lot of 
things about bear that he and Mr. Angell seem never to 
have heard or read, but just at present I simply want to 
resent the imputation that our worthy President was en- 
gaged in child’s play when he went hunting bear in 
Colorado. 

I agree, however, with the statement that there is 
“danger of having whole species exterminated, which, to 
the zoologist, the evolutionist and the lover of nature, as 
well as sometimes to the agriculturist, are of the utmost 
‘sympathetic interest.” No true sportsman will deny 
this, and Forest AND STREAM and other journals pub- 
lished in the interest of venatic sports, are as zealous in 
their advocacy in the preserving and perpetuation of 
species of animals, wild, rare or otherwise, as is Our 
Dumb Animals and its humanitarian publisher, George 
T. Angell and his contributing correspondents. The hun- 
ter, trapper and fisherman may be no less humane than 
the farmer. . ; . 

There is another thought in connection with this mat- 
ter of shooting bears. In an annotation to the article 
“No Sympathy with Bear Killing,” Mr. Angell says: 
“We have read, first and last, a good deal advocating the 
belief that the smaller animals suffer very little when 
attacked and destroyed by the larger.” Mr. Angeli in- 
ferentially making this a plea for the salvation of bruin 
from an untimely death by gunshot at the hands of man. 
This on the proposition that the bear or any of the other 
large carnivori might be intended as the instrument, pro- 
vided by a Divine Providence, to mercifully destroy the 
smaller wild animals when they become old and sick and 
liable te die of starvation. ‘ ; 

I rather think. apropos to the paragraph immediately 
foregoing, that Mr. Angell’s early education in natural 
history has. been sadly neglected. There is no library 
available to me at this moment—<F am writing in a cabin 
in the wilderness—or, I think, I could give the names of 
beoks and authors that would enlighten Mr. Angell in 
those matters that he seeths so deficient in. To the best 
of my knowledge and belief the ‘smaller wild animals are 
usually eaten literally alive by those carnivori of which 
they are the “legitimate” or “natural” prey. If they 
suffer at all, they certainly must suffer then. Carnivori 
seldom select “sick” animals for their prey, but will, 
of course, quickly pounce upon a wounded animal. Some 
species of animals will promptly kill their own kind 
when’ the latter take sick; they will also kill those born 
deformed, but the reason is only surmise to me. Again, 
weasels atié wolves will often kill out of pure wanton- 
ness, purely for the sake of killing, and not because of 
necessity. A weasel will often kill more poultry in one 
night than he could consume in a month. Coyotes and 
wolves frequently hold high carnival in attacking a band 
of sheep and wantonly destroy large numbers in excess 
of their needs for the present or immediate future. 

“The poor creatures out in Colorado preying on ber- 
ries, and at the worst only now and then on some other 
wild beast!” Forsooth! The bears and other “poor 
creatures” may be of that kind “out in Colorado,” but 
they are of a different kind herein California. At least 
the bear are. They eat berries in season, also roots, 
large fruits and any and all kinds of garden produce, 
when the ranchman and his dogs are away to town, but 
just the same his ursine majesty does not disdain a hog 
or two now and then by way of variety. The bear is no 
epicure, but he is a gourmand, and were it not for his 
valor, strength and ferocity, would be held in contempt, 
even as is the coyote by the cowboy of the plains. : 

California has, however, placed the bear upon a high 
pedestal of respect by making the animal the chief fig- 
ure in its coat of arms and seal. Bruin also had a place 
on the flag once. Notwithstanding all this, the bear is 
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no more of a saint or innocent than is the wolverine, 
which has been honored by Michigan as the symbol of 

. the Peninsular State. And what is the wolverine? The 
glutton; the mysterious corcajoa. 

But I will have to cut this short. Editor Angell is do- 
ing good work in promulgating consideration and kindly 
treatment for the dumb brutes, but I think he should go 
easy on nimrod—the nimrod is not so “fierce” as Mr. 
Angell in his innocence would unjustly paint him. 

If any Bible authority is needed as to the ferocity of 
bruin in olden times, I would refer to Kings II., chapter 
2. The children of Beth-el for no more of an offense 
than mocking the prophet Elisha and calling him a 
“baldhead,” were set upon by two she bears out of the 
wood, which tore forty and two children of them. 

Ws. Firzmuccins. 
Sierra Crry, Cal. 


The Massachusetts Association. 


Beston, Mass., Nov. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On Thursday afternoon the executive committee of the 
Massachusetts Central Committee for the Protection 
of Fish and Game met at the Copley Square Hotel to 
consider legislation for the coming winter. The ques- 
tion whether it would be wise to make an effort to se- 
cure the repeal of the law which allows the farmer to 
snare on his own premises was discussed, and the 
subject of seeking to secure a law imposing a license 
on non-resident hunters was briefly considered. No 
definite decision on either proposition was reached, but 
the committee voted to hold another meeting about the 
middle of next month, and to invite the newly-formed 
clubs to be represented at that meeting. 

The board of government held a meeting at 5:30 and 
voted that a committee he appointed to arrange for a 
proper participation in the meeting of the North 
American Fish and Game Protective Association, to 
be held in Boston early in January, 1906. Ex-presidents 
G. W. Wiggin and B. C. Clark, Dr. Payne and A. D. 
Thayer were appointed, and the name of the president 
was added, he being also president of the North Ameri- 
can Association. 

At the Association dinner Prof. William Brewster, of 
Cambridge, said, in watching the destruction of birds 
by foxes on his 300-acre place in Concord, Mass., for 
several years, only two cases had come under his 
observation in which foxes had killed ruffed grouse. 
In his opinion, the fox is mare blamed than he deserves. 

Prof. Edwin De Merritte, of the De Merritte School, 
another of our members, related experiences of his 
boyhood and later days with rod and gun, and, al- 
though a man somewhat beyond the middle period of 
life, declared his ability to make long tramps and his 
fondness for field sports not in the least upon the wane. 
Many topics suggested by the members present were 
elucidated by these gentlemen, the meeting becoming a 
sort of round-table conference, and every one _ pro- 
nounced it one of the most profitable ever held by 
the Association. 

The president announced the required committee of 
seven to nominate officers for the ensuing year, Dr. 
B. V. Howe being first named and consequently chair- 
man. The next meeting will occur about the middle 
of December, at least three weeks prior to the annual, 
which is the second Wednesday of January. 

Your correspondent had the pleasure one evening of 
witnessing an exhibition of motion pictures of hunting 
and fishing scenes that are to be one of the features 
of the coming sportsman’s show, to be given at Christ- 
mas time in Mechanics’ Building. They are sure to 
please, and will be a great addition to the other éx- 
hibits. All those now engaged in preliminary prepara- 
tions for the show are making their headquarters. at 
the Copley Square Hotel. 

The Pine Tree State is making a great game record 
this year if all reports are true. Considering the long 
spell of dry weather last month, the receipts at Bangor 
have been surprising. 

The long-looked-for snow, however, has succeeded 
copious rains, and recently hunting conditions have 
been prime. For every returning hunter more than 
one goes into the woods. In a couple of weeks the 
season will have reached the zenith. Shipments from 
Bangor the past week were 524 deer and 21 moose, as 
against 496 deer and 19 moose in the corresponding 
week of last year. Shipments for the season thus far 
up to last Friday were 2,327 deer, as against 2,229 last 

ear. 
. On Monday last, the biggest day of the year, there 
were shipped 167 deer and 5 moose. 

Two large bucks were secured by W. L. Bonney, of 
Waterville, weighing 215 and 195 pounds, and each had 
exceptionally fine antlers. These were obtained in the 
Patten region, where the snow is now 6 inches in depth. 

It is reported that deer are being hunted with dogs 
in the vicinity of Pushaw Lake. 

Fifty Ohioans are in the Oxbow country and will 
return about Nov. 20. 

A few of the Boston hunters returning with deer are 
J. S. ‘Wilcox, W. R. Woodward, E. S. Farnsworth, 
Fred L. Taft, W. H. Moody, E. S. Gifford, H. C. 
Pickering and B. W. and A. S. Stark. Messrs. Picker- 
ing and A. S. Stark secured moose, as also did A. H. 
Locke, of Salem. 

Two Newtonville men, C. M. Howell and Henry B. 
Morse, brought out a remarkable kill—a 700-pound 
moose, two bears weighing 200 pounds each, four deer, 
a fox and twelve partridges. Most of these were found 
in the Roach River country. 

Dr. G. G. Furnell, of Waverly, Mass., has secured a 
large buck in the Dead River country. 

Another hunter who had remarkable success is H. 
E. Newell, of Haverhill, who has brought back a moose, 
two buck deer and a bear. 

A 14-point buck was shipped at Bigelow station by 
C. C. Fisher, of Union City, Ind. ? 

Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Halson and son, of Boston, secured 
a moose, two deer and a fox. , 

Sixty deer and five moose were shipped from Patten 
the past week. ' 

It is reported that in the herd of caribou at the foot 
of Katahdin are a young bull, two cows ond 2 calf, 
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A. O. Claflin, of Newton Center, and twelve other 
Bay State sportsmen are at Patten. 

A. H. Shumway, of Taunton, while making a stay 
at Billy Hobb’s camps, secured a moose. 

B. R., E. T. and H. R. Symonds, of Reading, got 
two deer each. There is luck for hunters, in New 
Hampshire these days. 

J. T. Hall, of Boston, got a deer in Holderness and 
Amos Merrill, of Warren, shot his third bear for the 
season the past week. 

Bert Cook, of Tilton, has captured his tenth fox 
for the season. Selectman E. J. Young of the same 
town has captured four mink this fall, and at Thornton 
H. E. Colby secured two deer. 

I should have mentioned that in Massachusetts 
several sportsmen have had good days on woodcock. 
A hunter from Hopkinton told me he got sixteen one 
day, and Prof. Brewster expressed the opinion at the 
meeting, that native woodcock have been on the in- 
crease for a few years. The anti-sale law is bearing 
fruit apparently. In Massachusetts, it is no longer one 
of the two “vanishing game birds” in the Professor’s 
opinion. H. H. Kimpatt. 


Woodcock in China. 


IN certain parts of central and southern China, the 
woodcock is a constant and frequent visitor and is found 
occasionally in sufficient numbers to repay one for a day 
spent in quest of this greatly prized spoil of the gunner’s 
sport. In the districts more remote from habitations 
there still remain occasional woods of fair-sized pine 
trees that have been allowed to come to maturity with- 
out interference. These exist chiefly in ravines and near 
the summits of the hills, in places more inaccessible to 
the wandering wood cutter, to which fact they owe their 
safety. It is in such spots that the woodcock are most 
numerous, being found, however, invariably close to 
water, either stream or pool. At the same time in some 
of the higher valleys or nullahs where no pine are found, 
but only low bushes and heather, cock may be occasion- 
ally flushed; and indeed it is in such places where they 
are most likely to be seen and brought to bag, as the 
thickly wooded nullahs are difficult for dogs to work and 
not less difficult for the sportsman to get a shot in, or to 
retrieve his bird if dropped. In fact, in spite of its 
name the woodcock is by no means so partial to forest 
or heavy woodland, although no doubt he seeks shade 
during the daytime. In China, at least, this appears to 
be sufficiently afforded by a few low shrubs or even by 
patches of high grass. 

A curious trait may be mentioned, moreover, namely, 
that woodcock are not averse to the near neighborhood 
of human habitation, for on more than one occasion they 
have been flushed just outside the inclosing wall of the 
small walled hamlets that dot the plains of China. This 

wall is nearly always supplemented by a broad moat, 
which together form a means of resistance to robbers 
and pirates. Along the edges of these moats where the 
people of the hamlet are constantly passing and where 
children and cattle are often straying about, woodcock 
may constantly be found in the low bushes that usually 
fringe the margin; but without dogs it is often impos- 
sible to find them, so close will they lie. Once flushed, 
however, they go right away to the nearest woods unless 
shot, which they usually are, as they offer an easy chance 
in these circumstances. The vicinity of these moats is 
generally then a sure draw for a cock, and even a couple 
may sometimes be found in the same place or near to 
each other 

In the neighborhood of the coast ports, where there is 
a sprinkling of foreign residents, the woodcock is found 
in the local. markets, being trapped or shot in fair num- 
bers by the Chinese, as they fetch a good price when 
they can be disposed of to Europeans. But further in- 
land the wandering Chinese gunner would probably not 
waste a charge of powder on one, his mode of procedure 
being in general to “brown” a flock of anything (mag- 
pies as often as not, which are sometimes seen forty and 
fifty together). The bird, then, is in such districts very 
seldom molested and possibly returrs from year to year 
to the same districts if not to the same spot. While on 
the subject of Chinese shootists. however, it is not to 
be supposed that they are indifferent shots. Far from 
it, as anyone who has seen them shooting snipe in south- 
ern China or pheasants in the north can testify. The 
Chinaman for the most part fires only from the hip too, 
not from the shoulder, when shooting game; and in spite 
of this fact and also that the best of their arms are old 
rusty, converted matchlocks, they make marvellously 
good shooting at times. 

The writer has seen them more than once, out after 
snipe, when these birds were wild, as they indeed can 
be in the bitter north winds of mid-China iu winter, 
following the flight of the bird while the complicated ar- 
rangement that ignites the charge was in process of com- 
bustion, a second or two only perhaps, but sufficient in 
the way of a “hang-fire” to considerably nonplus a for- 
eign sportsman. The barrel is a very long one which 
possibly accounts for these old weapons making at times 
the most astounding long shots,.and the kick is such as 
to inflict a severe blow, which is primarily the reason 
that the hip-shot is so universal. B. O. Bay: 








Pennsylvania’s Army. 


Harrissurc, Pa., Nov. 10—There never before has 
been so many hunters in this State as this fall, and the 
oumber of serious accidents is appalling. The opening 
of the rabbit season last week was the cause of so much 
travel that on some of the railroads special cars carried 
men with dogs and guns notwithstanding the short 
season and heavy dog tax in this State. The interest in 
outdoor sport and recreation is increasing rather than 
decreasing. I hope to send you a more complete report 
soon. H. A. Surrace. 

Economic Zoologist. 
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Munchausen Only, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will not the readers of your candid and always trys, 
worthy journal sympathize with me in a protest against 
the degradation of our sporting literature in the follow 
ing fashion: F 


“BEST GAME SHOT IN THE WORLD 


“Lonpon, Oct. 31.—Though fifty-three years old, Ear! 
de Grey, upon whose estate at Dagowill the Prince of 
Wales has recently been shooting, still ranks as thy 
game shot in England. Indeed, it is the general 
here that he is the best in the world. 

_ “Anyhow, he has killed more game than any other liy- 
ing sportsman. Ten years ago it had amounted tp 
316,699 head. Comprised in this list were 111,900 pheas. 
ants, 84,400 partridges, 45,500 grouse, 26,500 hares and 
about as many rabbits. In one year alone his ‘bag’ 
amounted to over 19,000 head. 

“In Yorkshire he once shot 500 grouse in a sincle day 
and on another occasion brought down 750 pheasants 
In Wales, between sunrise and sunset, he once disposed 
of 950 rabbits. 

“In America many people would regard feats of this 
kind as mere slaughter rather than sport, but English 
folk do not so consider them, and Earl de Grey ‘s Eng. 
lish in everything. His wonderful knack of | 
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inging 
down birds completely dazes strangers who go a a 
explain to their friends their firm belief that he simply 
can’t miss.’ ” — 

Now, what is the use of publishing such impos: ble ro 
as this? Is anybody expected to believe it? One mo- 
ment of mental arithmetic will suffice to show that all 
statements made are inordinately outside of the | mit of 
credence or physical accomplishment. Beginning at the 
age of ten years only the sum total of 316,609 j\ead of 
game would require an average of 736 units for every 
day of the Earl’s life, while the phenomenal bag of 
19,000 head for one single year would require the killing 
of fifty per day for the year ro-nd, close seasons ‘nd ail: 
and any man who would attempt to kill 950 rabbits in 
a day, one at a time, no matter how, would drop from 
exhaustion, The exertion would require the sl:ughter 
of two rabbits per minute for eight consecutive hours—a 
test of physical endurance seldom paralleled in giass-ball 
shooting thirty years ago. 

Does the voncoctor of this “astonisher” fancy that he 
is doing a smart thing? And why will editors persist- 
ently decline good matter as “not available” and print 
such stuff as this? for certain it is that it is almost im- 


possible to market anything but sensational, abstruse or 


hyper scientific stuff in any magazine to-day, no matter 
how reputable its past record. 
The hardship of it all is that such literature finds a 


ready market in reputable newspapers and magazines, and 


most of it is concccted by young people who have never 
had any field experience, but merely read up enough to 
post themselves on sporting events and sporting vernac- 


ular, so as to give an air of plausibility to what they 
write. 

I have seen them in the libraries myself, cramming. 
Such impostors are driving honest and experienced ra- 
conteurs out of the magazine field. Even the most care- 
ful of them continually make blunders which anyone 
who knows the ground can readily detect. For example, 
I recently read a very well put up sketch of a Kiowa 
home, but the baby cradle was Ojibwa! Of course the 
ordinary reader would not detect the misfit; vet, he 
wovld be apt to prefer a correct statement to a substi- 
tute for truth. 

Isn’t it time that the press took up this matter for 
the sake of purity in sporting literature, as well pre- 
vent our gentlemen from being made fools of? 

CHARLES HAL1OcK. 


How to Cook Coots. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To sportsmen who at the end of a day’s duck shoot- 
ing find themselves proud possessors of a pair of coots, 
sheldrake or old squaw in place of the black ducks they 
had hoped to bring home, 1 send this word of hope. 
The fishy taste of any of those birds may be removed, 


but the game flavor retained, by following these direc- 
ticns, which I have recently obtained from the well 
known game cook, Mary Walsh: 

“Pluck and draw the birds immediately; don’t allow 
them to kang with the entrails in. Wash thoroughly 
with cold water, both outside and in. Cut off the tail 
for about one inch with the fatty tissue at the base. 
Sprinkle with pungent white pepper both inside and out, 
using two teaspoonfuls to each bird. Place in the tce- 
box but not touching the ice, and keep for at least one 
week, better ten days. Then wash with salt water 


(hardful to the pint), dry and roast for twent min- 
utes with an apple placed in each bird. Then serve, re 
moving the apple before placing on the table.’ 


I would add that a friend and myself have jut had 


the pleasure of. eating a pair of white-winged coots 

cooked in this manner, and not only was there 1) taste 

of fish, but the game flavor of the birds was pr served, 

which is not so when the old method of par-bu:!ing ¥ 

used. Henry H. [iore. 
Cleaning Rifles. 

OpeLousas, La., Nov. 1.—Editor Forest and cam: 
Through the Forest AND StrEAM I would like hear 
from some of the readers on the following subjec', how 
to keep clean and bright the barrels of rifles us 1g the 
very highest power smokeless powder? I use the .30-4° 
U. S. box magazine carbine, the .303 Savage and the 
Luger automatic pistol. Even though I keep my fvearms 
in good shape, always clean, I can never keep the arrels 
of these rifles free or clean. The powder seems ‘: leave 
a residue, a kind of gum, that I find impossible to tT 
move. In using the black and the low-pressure _ »wder 
it is always a simple matter to clean the barrel of rifle, 
but using the kind that is used in the .30-40 and ‘he 2 
U. S. G. rimless or the .303 I have never been ‘ble t 
keep my rifle barrel shining, even though I ha’ used 
this kind of arm for a number of years and have - 

AGNI. 


every means that I could think of. Joun P. Be 
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Black Bass Fishing in Pennsylvania. 


Ir ever the fishermen in Pennsylvania had a problem 
to match the famous 15 puzzle, it is to be found in the 
small-mouth black bass. An introduced fish, it has 
made itself at home in the waters of the Keystone State, 
and keeps the angler and the Department of Fisheries 
guessing what it will do next. About the time either or 
both imagine they have solved the problem of its 
habits, movements and general behavior, it starts off 
on some new vagary, and human wits have to be set to 
work again. 

There is probably no fish living in the waters of Penn- 
sylvania which has had such a varied standing with the 
tishermen of the State. When first introduced through 
the medium of a locomotive water tank in 1870, it was 
welcomed warmly, and when the members of the family 
could be fished for legally, they were sought with eager- 
ness by anglers, but to their disgust, in vain. Prior to 

heir advent, the principal baits for Pennsylvania river 

ishes were worms, dough and similar primitive lures. 

he fishermen became disgusted at the failure of the 
newcomers to bite, and as the fish multiplied and were 

till uncapturable, curses took the place of blessings. 

It was freely declared that black bass would not bite 
pon a hook, and to this crime was added the greater 
ne of devouring the valuable food and high class game 
‘hub. Like the fox in the case of the grapes, the fish- 
rmen consoled themselves by declaring the chub was a 
ar superior fish to the black bass anyhow. ‘Then 
eavier anathemas than ever were hurled at the new 
ntroduction. By and by the anglers discovered that the 
bass loved a minnow, a helgramite, a frog and other 
iving creatures and abhorred dead or still bait, and 
mmediately the stock of the bass once more went above 
par. Soon, in the estimation of many, it became the 
reatest game fish that swims. It was declared to be far 
superior to the brook trout both in game and food 
ualities, and the consensus of opinion was that no 

nan should waste his time on such an insignificant 
ame and poor table fish as the river chub. Some peo- 
ple even went so far as to compare it favorably with 
he lordly Atlantic salmon. 

It is due to the black bass to say that it still holds a 
high place in the hearts of thousands of Pennsylvania 
inglers, and even the devotees of trout admire its mag- 
nificent game qualities; but there are signs that it has 
nearly reached the zenith of its popularity, and that 
entiment will veer to some native fish. Once more the 
‘hub is rising in favor. 

The bass is loved perhaps because of its vagaries; 
hecause one day it will take minnows and the next day 
efuse anything but helgramites; the day after demand 
nothing but frogs, and perhaps the day after scorn 
everything but stone catfish. Perhaps the succeeding 
day rise to nothing but the artificial fly, and then again 
possibly make all the changes of foods in a single day. 
Very few men dare to say they know all about the 
black bass, and the few who did are often jeered at. 
Indeed the majority of anglers rather plume themselves 
of their lack of knowledge of the habits and require- 
ments of the fish. 


id 
Everything went well with the fish and the angler 


until the year 1900, and then complaints were heard, 
first from the Delaware, then from the Susquehanna 
that there was a decrease in the catch of bass, and the 
wail—for wail it was—increased in volume and extent 
with each succeeding year until it spread to the fisher- 
men in nearly all the waters in Pennsylvania. ‘There 
were some streams by 1904 which previously had 
vielded heavy catches that gave up scarcely a fish to an 
angler in a week. Naturally everybody wanted to 
know why, and every one began to reason out a cause. 
\t last many of them found the Jonah, as they believed, 
and the Jonah was the German carp. People had always 
hated and despised the German carp, and with reason, 
‘s an inferior and nearly worthless food fish ‘without 
iny game qualities. 

Consequently, it is not surprising that when the 
German carp was suggested as the fish which was 
‘ausing a rapid decrease in the number of bass, nearly 
everybody, including the Commissioner of Fisheries, 
‘oncluded that they had the offender. It was asserted 
nd believed that carp destroyed the spawn of the bass; 


hat they destroyed the water plants which contained. 


— life necessary to the existence of the young fish, 
‘he shelter which the plants afforded the little creatures 
rom being devoured by other fish. 

But this spring the anglers and the Commissioner of 

Fisheries received a shock. The bass reappeared in 

‘reat numbers in nearly all the waters of the Common- 
ealth in which they had previously been. There were 
ittle fish, medium size, and some large fish. The 
atches were nearly equal to those of ten years ago. A 
urious feature wag that in many of the streams in 
vhich the catches were most abundant, the carp were 
till plentiful. Notably the Susquehanna River. 

In some streams young bass were said to outnumber 
uinnows. Hence it was concluded that while the 
serman carp may have been a factor in the decrease 
' the number of bass in the streams, it was not the 
hief factor. Something else evidently caused_ their 
mporary disappearance, and with the removal of that 
ymething they have reappeared once more, and the 
lack bass has emphasized its right to the title of 
mysterious fish.” 

It is a well-known fact with the great majority of 
shermen, the higher the character of the surrounding 
enery the greater zest there is given to the general 
rt of angling. Hence, those who fish for black bass 
1 Pennsylvania waters are favored beyond those who 


ngle in most of the States. The’ greatest rivers and. 


their largest tributaries flow tortuously through moun- 
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tain ranges. From the center to the west are the huge 
crests of the Alleghenies. From the northeast to the 
southwest in the eastern part of the Blue Ridge and 
South Mountains, with their royal spurs, some of which, 
like the Welch Hills, extend into the southeastern part 
of Pennsylvania. 

None of these waters have great depths, excepting in 
occasional spots in the Susquehanna. As a rule, they 
rush and tumble over rocky beds, froth in shallow 
places over rocks and boulders, and spring into quiet, 
dark pools for rest, making long streaks of eddies or 
swifts in which the bass and wall-eyed pike congregate. 

Because of the diversified character of the water in 
Pennsylvania rivers and large creeks, there are prob- 
ably few States which can show, within a given space, 
so many methods of bass fishing. While thousands sit 
quietly on the bank-or in an anchored boat waiting 
patiently for the bite, which comes or not, as the case 
may be, there are thousands who hunt for bass on their 
favorite stream as the hunter hunts for a rabbit or a 
bird. Such men will sometimes cover five or six miles 
of water in a day with a boat, or wade two or three. 
It is the hunter of the black bass who secures the 
greatest enjoyment from his day’s outing, and who 
generally has the best basket when the sun has gone 
down. 

The bass is the people’s fish more than any other 
game fish. He stands among fish for the fishermen 
as baseball does among field athletic sports. As he is 
the people’s fish, so all sorts and conditions of lines and 
baits are used to lure him from his watery home. There 
is a regular gradation, from the fine enameled or 
braided silk line to the common cotton cord, generally 
called the “clothes line.” Fine drawn gut, the best silk 
gut, twisted double gut, all are used. Hooks, from 
No. 2 to 3 and 4-0, from the plebian ringed hook, three 
ior 5 cents, to the beautifully snelled, highest grade 
hooks made. Cheap flies and expensive flies, cheap 
machine rods and the most expensive hand-made arti- 
cle, cane angles and a pole cut from the woods; even 
hand-lines are not disdained by some, and so there are 
wrtificial baits of all kinds and descriptions, deadly and 
otherwise. 

The still-fishing, bait-casting, skittering, drifting, 
trolling, both with artificial, live and dead bait, float- 
fishing, bottom fishing, spinning the swifts, and fly- 
casting—all of them may be found sometimes within 
five or six miles on any given river. 

It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that as the rivers are 
of different characters, so a certain form of fishing is 
apt to predominate in these particular streams. Float 
fishing is not as often met with in the Susquehanna as 
bottom fishing and spinning a swift, while float fishing 
is the method usually pursued in the Delaware. Of 
the methods used in the Susquehanna, spinning an eddy 
is the most exciting and pleasurable and more apt to 
give best results. It should be said here that on the 
Susquehanna River and its branches, there are hun- 


“dreds and hundreds of men whose chief means of liveli- 


hood are to row or pole a boat for an angler and sell 
him bait. 


The boats used on the Susquehanna for bass fishing 
are very long and very narrow, with square ends. 
They are just wide enough for one man to sit in com- 
fortably. These boats are poled with wonderful skill 
among the dangerous rocks and up or down raging 
rifts. Seeking the head of a swift, the bow or one end 
of the boat is thrust upon a rock in back water, and 
so held steady and firm while the angler fishes. 

The angler baits kis hook with, we will say, a stone 
catfish, and the line, without any float or sinker what- 
ever, is cast overboard into the swift flowing water. 
The line is then drawn from the reel, five or six inches 
at a time, and in that manner the bait is allowed to 
float down perhaps for a distance of fifty or seventy- 
five feet, or to the end of the swift. when, if there has 
been no strike, the line is slowly reeled in. Before each 
take, the rod is raised suddenly till in an upright posi- 
tion, then lowered quickly, and the slack is then quickly 
taken up by the reel. When the bait is drawn to the 
boat side, it is cast a little to the right or the left, and 
the paying out of the line is done over again; and this 
is repeated time and time again, until every foot of 
water embraced in the swift and for two or three feet on 
each side has been thoroughly fished. The angler then 
takes in his line, the boatman draws his craft from the 
rock and drops down to the next swift, and so the 
fishing goes on all day. 

If while the line is being paid out the angler notices 
or feels a slight twitch, he knows a bass is at work, 
but he does not strike. He draws from his reel per- 
haps two or three feet of line, and as the bass lightly 
pulls. he allows the line to slip through his fingers and 
then gives more, and so perhaps until twenty-five or 
thirty feet has thus been paid out. Then comes a sud- 
den rush, a tremendous strike on the tip of the rod, 
followed by a leaping bass. 

It is idle to describe the contest which ensues. It is 
seldom that two are-exactly alike. Every fisherman 
who has tried to catch black bass knows how it feels 
much better than any writer can describe it. Every 
engler knows that he is in an agony from the first leap 
until the fish is in his net lest the bass should tear him- 
self loose, cut the linc on a rock or smash his rod when 
the butt is given. 

Drifting in the Delaware with a float line is con- 
ducted almost exactly the same as spinning the swift, 
excepting that, the water being deeper and the fall less, 
the streaks through the pools run more slowly, and 
there'a sinker is used to keep the bait well beneath the 
surface. 

A good catch of bass in Pennsylvania waters is 
ai -five. The usual weight is from a pound toa 





pound and a half. When a six-pounder is landed the 
fact gets into the newspapers, and the lucky man hailed 
by his companions, the editors, as a great angler. 

W. E. MEEHAN. |, 


Fish at $70 a Pound. 


“Yes, sir. Had a great time,’ said the returned 
fisherman, wiping his blistered brow, “and I brought 
back with me two of the most expensive fish I ever 
handled.” 

“Here’s an honest fisherman,” burst from the crowd 
oe office. “He acknowledges that he bought his 

sh. 

“Well, not exactly that,” the fisherman returned, “for 
these fish were thrust upon me. They cost me over 
$70 a pound, and I guess they were cheap at the price. 
At any rate, I felt cheap when I paid it.” 

“Come now, old man, don’t dispel our illusion. Here 
we have granted that you are an honest fisherman— 
the first we have ever seen—and instead of telling us 
the old yarn you start in on a new one that is just as 
bad. Seventy dollars a pound for fish!’ And there 
was no mistaking the look of disgust that accompanied 
the remark. 

“Friends,” the fisherman expostulated, “give me leave 
to tell my fish story. ’Tis not so long as a railroad 
ticket nor so deep as an editorial, but ’tis tough. A 
plague o’ both your fish, say I.” He paused in Shake- 
sperian fashion for a reply; but there was none. 

“The first thing you learn when you go fishing on 
the Gunnison River out in Colorado is that you must 
not keep any fish you catch that is under seven inches 
in length. . The game warden will get you if you don’t 
watch out. And as I was catching from seventy-five 
to a hundred fish a day of particularly enormous size, I 
threw back the little ones without compunction. The 
fights I had with some of those 40-pound trout 

Of course he was interrupted here, but lyckily was 
not assaulted. : 

“Well, any way,” he continued, after taking his arm 
down from shielding his face against threatened blows, 

“I caught a lot of fish. I also made the acquaintance 
of two very nice young ladies who were stopping at 
the same so-called hotel. They fished, too, and I don’t 
think they were as particular of the game as the rest 
of us were, for they seemed to slide their catch past 
the game warden without examination. I told them a 
lot of funny stories and sang some snatches from comic 
operas as the moon was disappearing over the moun- 
tains, and did all those agreeable little things that you 
can do, don’t you know, and I really believe they were 
quite cut up when I announced I was going to leave 
for home. 

“The last day I saved only about forty pounds of the 
fish I caught, and as I took the train that evening I 
carried the basket with me, preferring to keep my eye 
on it instead of checking it through. I can see those 
girls now waving their good-bye from the little platform 
of a station. 

“When the train reached a small town near the 
boundary of the State some game wardens got on, and 
seeing my basket, declared their intention of looking 
over my catch. I willingly agreed and they lost no 
time in tumbling my fish about until they discovered 
near the bottom two tiny fish that were quite under 
seven inches in length and probably weighed less than 
a pound together. 

“‘‘Why, I wonder where those little ones came from,’ 
said I. And I was genuinely surprised. 

“You'll have to get off here,’ the game warden —. 
I protested that the fish were not mine, they they 
perfectly welcome to them, and in the etenine ‘T 
thought the whole thing over and could reach only 
one conclusion—those girls had played a little joke on 
me by putting those little fish in my basket. I told that 
to the wardens and they laughingly gave me the credit 
for having invented a new excuse for having prohibited 
fish in my possession. 

“*You better tell that to the judge,’ they suggested 
as we walked up the street, and I did when we reached 
the courtroom. But the judge only smiled and read 
enough of the law to fine me $50, that was $25 each for 
the little fish, and the costs made my bill come to ¢-o 
You see the State gives the game warden a good share 
of the fine for his trouble, and, so there will be a 
little left for the State, they hit you pretty hard. They 
also took my whole basket of fish, saying the law would 
not permit me to take them out of the State. 

“*Gosh, judge,’ I said, ‘can’t you let me have the 
fish? I’ve paid a good price for them. It seems to me 
you ought to let me take them along.’ 

“He thought for a little while and then he said: 
‘Well, you can have the two little ones. I guess the 
law will be satisfied in these larger ones here.’ 

“So I brought home the two little $70 fish.” 

“Did you ever hear anything from the young 
women?” asked the stenographer. 

“Not directly,” the fisherman returned sadly, “but 
after I had described them to a man on the train leaving 
Denver, he told me that he thought they were the 
daughters of a game warden he knew.”—Kansas City 
Star. 











Fishy. 

MorTHER (reproachfully, to her small son): “Jamie, 
where have you been all afternoon?” Jamie uneasily— 
“At Sunday school, mamma.” Mother—“Then how is 
it you are wet and smell so of fish?” Jamie (in despera- 
tion)—“Well, you see, I’ve been studying about Jonah, 
and the whale, and—well—I guess it came off on my 
clothes,’”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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The Recent Dymgmiting of Salmon. 


Despite the precautions taken for the prevention of 
poaching in the salmon waters of the Restigouche and 
its tributaries, there is reason to fear that many more 
fish were secured this autumn out of these rivers by 
illicit means than were killed by the anglers who lease 
or own the fishing of them, during the whole of the last 
season. Several residents of the neighborhood are be- 
lieved to have taken fish out of these waters since the 
end of the open season, and in some few cases evidence 
sufficient to convict was readily obtained. Apart alto- 
gether from the fishing during the close season, it has 
transpired that the diabolical practice of dynamiting 
the salmon pools has been resorted to in some in- 
stances, the guilty parties in this matter being men em- 
ployed in erecting poles for a telegraph or telephone 
line in the Causapscal country. In one instance, it is 
said, upon good authority, that thirty-six salmon were 
killed at one time by an explosion of dynamite in one 


of the pools of either the Causapscal or the Metapedia 
River. 





How the Poachers Evade the Law, 


Not even in the entertaining pages of the recently 
issued “Autobiography of a Poacher,” in which are re- 
lated some of the most rascally offenses against the 
fish and game laws of half a century ago in the country 
of Lorna Doone, will the reader find anything to com- 
pare with the desperate strategy of the Restigouche 
country poachers, in their efforts to escape punishment 
for their recent crimes. I have the entire story from 
the lips of the Quebec judge who was sent by the 
provincial government to hear the prosecutions taken 
against the accused parties by the officials of the 
Riparian Association of the Restigouche, Causapscal 
and Metapedia rivers. Four criminal prosecutions had 
been taken in the name of the club against parties ac- 
cused of using dynamite to kill fish in the said river, 
and two against parties accused of the illegal fishing of 
salmon during the close season. The six defendants 
appeared before the judge from Quebec, at Causapscal, 
and pleaded autrefois convict of the same offense, with 
evidence at the same time of having been convicted by a 
local magistrate or justice of the peace, who is at the 
same time the government fish and game warden. In 
support ‘of this plea they produced receipts for the 
payment‘of different fines to which they had been con- 
demned. It transpired from the evidence in question, 
that is from the receipts produced in court, that each 
one of the accused had been informed against by one 
of the others, who had received the amount of the 
condemnation and had given a receipt therefor; so that 
it is evident that none of them paid over any sum of 
money at all, since each was supposed to have re- 
ceived from another, the sum to which he himself was 
condemned. 

The lawyer for the prosecution, Mr. Kelly, who is the 
representative of the county of Bonaventure in the local 
Legislature, applied to the court for leave to proceed 
without taking any consideration of any of the judg- 
ments rendered by the local magistrate, on the ground 
that he must have been in collusion with the aceused to 
interfere with the proper course of the administration 
of justice. It was actually shown that some of the con- 
victions had been rendered by the local magistrate 
during the very night of the arrival of the Quebec judge 
at Causapscal. After hearing argument on all these pleas. 
the judge took en delibere, the question whether he had 
any jurisdiction to proceed any further with the charges 
of offenses already adjudicated upon, even though such 
adjudication may have been by collusion. The further 
hearing of the case was postponed till Nov. 25, and in 
the meantime the judge declared that he would fully 
report all the circumstances of them to the Attorney- 
General, which he lost no time in doing, immediately 
upon his return to Quebec. What the action of the 
government will be in fhe case is not yet officially 
known, but in all probability there will be a careful 
investigation into all the charges of collusion made in 
connection with this shameful business. 


Do Fish and Angle Worms Ever Rain Down? 


This is one of the curious questions which has been 
submitted for me to grapple with by an angling friend 
who sends me a cutting on the subject from a Canadian 
newspaper. The editor of this paper had expressed 
his opinion, which was that the worms, at least, do 
not come down with the rain. He received, in reply, 
a letter from a ship captain in St. John, N. B., who 
insists that angleworms do rain down, since he has 
seen them fall on the deck of a vessel by hundreds when 
she was sailing. This captain wants to know whether 
frogs or toads ever rain down. Another correspondent 
asks for an explanation of where the worms come from 
that are sometimes found during a rain storm on roofs, 
and in eaves and water-barrels for catching rain water. 
As to how they reach the air when their home is in the 
ground, it is asked whether they may not be taken up 
in a whirlwind, water-spout or cyclone. 

In this connection I have before me a letter from the 
town of Tyndall, South Dakota, in which the writer 
says: “Some twenty years ago, while living in the 
town of Menno, South Dakota, a very heavy shower 
came on suddenly one warm afternoon. In consequence, 
a stream of water, perhaps eighteen inches across, ran 
down the street. I noticed some small boys excitedly 
catching something in ‘their hands, and, on going to 
them, found they were catching numbers of small fish, 
say from an inch to two inches long. There was no 
body of water containing fish, nearer than five miles, 
the town being situated on a high, dry prairie.” 

Though there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy, it would require 
~ considerable stretch of the imagination to believe that 
either the heaven above or the waters which are above 
the firmament are inhabited by fish and by the angle- 
worms upon which they feed, and it is up to the students 
of meteorological science to explain whether whirl- 
winds, waterspouts or cyclones are responsible for the 


temporary appearance of such phenomena as the ap- 
parent raining down of little fish and worms. 


A Sportsmen’s Conventi.n. 


The new Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fish- 
eries of the Province of Quebec, the Hon. Jean Prevost, 
has fixed upon the month of December for holding 
the proposed convention of sportsmen in Montreal, to 
discuss various matters affecting the fish and game in- 
terests of the Province of Quebec. The Minister be- 
lieves that the protection of our fish and game is not 
what it ought to be, and that the government does not 
make the mast of its opportunities in this direction. 
Both American and Canadian sportsmen are to be in- 
vited to this convention, and all who are interested in 
fish and game protection and in the relations between 
the government and sportsmen will be gladly welcomed, 
especially if they have suggestions to offer for the im- 
provement of existing conditions. 


Smelt P exc:ifol. 


Smelt are particularly abundant at present in the St. 
Lawrence from Three Rivers to the Gulf. While these 
delicious little pan fish are taken in immense numbers 
in nets in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Baie des 
Chaleurs, and are being shipped away in large quanti- 
ties, the catching of them by rod and line angling is 
quite the vogue at present here. At certain phases of 
the tide the whole of the docks and wharves on both 
sides of the river are crowded with fishermen, both 
young and old, enjoying the sport of catching smelt. 
At times they take the bait very freely, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence to see several anglers landing 
from one to ‘three of the little fish at the same time. It 
is cold work at this time of the year standing for hours 
at a time at the river front holding a rod, baiting hooks 
and taking off fish, but it is gladly braved by quite an 
army of fishermen for the sport which the catching 
of the little silver beauties affords. 

FE. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Northern Michigan Notes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As usual, the first week of August found me at the 
Conway Inn on Crooked Lake in northern Michigan, 
content to rest from office duties, and to enjoy an 
outing of ten weeks in boating and fishing in the 
limpid waters of the famous “Inland Route,” and ex- 
ploring thé woods and hills and trout streams that are 
contiguous. The weather proved all that could be 
desired, as there were but three days during my so- 
journ that I was not on the water with my little eleven- 
foot canvas boat Wanderer, rowing or paddling from 
five to twelve miles per day and walking more or less 
as a change. 

The three days of rainy weather were pleasantly 
passed indoors with reading correspondence and games 
at cards or checkers with the genial little party of 
summer guests who make this their home. A new 
structure is to be erected to supersede the present 
Conway Inn that will accommodate about fifty people, 
and as the location is the most charming one on the 
lake, the venture will undoubtedly prove a_ success. 
Petoskey, only seven miles south, was literally over- 
crowded this season with summer guests, and many 
were turned away from its hotels. At Round Lake, 
one mile from Conway, a new attraction, consisting 
of a camp of Ojibway Indians from Canada on a pretty 
point, where they daily gave a representation of the 
principal scenes from Longfellow’s Hiawatha, drew 
large crowds who were comfortably seated in a large 
pavilion with open front, and had a good view of the 
performance, which included aquatic sports, canoe 
racing, diving and swimming, and the departure of 
Hiawatha across the bay. The Indian dances and their 
weird songs gave a variety of interesting incidents, and 
upon the whole it was quite an unique show. I having 
seen the Sioux, Winnebago and Menomonie Indians 
in the west in an early day before they were sent to 
their reservations, and having visited their villages on 
the occasion of some of their festivals, it was not so 
new to me as to the great majority, nevertheless I 
enioyed the spectacle very much. 

From the highest of the conical sand dunes at the 
upper end of Round Lake a very pretty view may be 
obtained that well.pays the labor of the ascent, for 
Little Traverse Bay and Lake Michigan, Round Lake, 
Mud Lake, Crooked Lake, Pickerel Lake and a vast 
scope of country are spread out to the observer. 

The fishing has been fairly good, but not quite up to 
last season, probably on account of nets that are said 
to have been stretched across Crooked River in the 
spring when fish were on their migration from the 
Great Lakes, still some fairly good catches of bass, 
pike perch and pickerel were made, and many good 
strings of the smaller fish, such as perch, bluegills, 
rock bass and sunfish, were brought in. Many from 
Crooked Lake go by launches to Burt Lake for a day 
or so at fishing, and, as a rule, have been quite 
succesful. : 

One of my most delightful trips of the season was 
taken with H. Milton Foss and his son, Earl D.. who 
have a‘neat lodge on a r-tired spot on the shore of 
Crooked Lake, and invited the Wanderer and crew to 
accompany them. We got an early start, and with the 
Malissa and Wanderer in tow, made a quick run to 
the foot of the lake, thence through the devious course 
of Crooked River until having passed so-called Grass 
Lake, we reached the Devil’s Elbow, and then having 
an idea that we could probably pick up a few bass be- 
ore the daily run ef steamer and launches through the 


river took piace. Mr. Foss and myself took to our: 


gznall boats, and drifting down ahead of the launch, cast 
with minnow and frog in every likely spot all the way 
down to Burt Lake, but without much success. Mr. 
F. and Earl then went with the launch on up to Maple 
Bay and I followed in the Wanderer, trolling with 
spoon around the most likely places near the shore; but 
caught but one fair-sized pickerel. Arriving at Maple 
Bay,.1..found them anchored and picking up a fine 


string of perch that would run from % to 1 pound in; of crops—fish and vegetables,” 
* to stay. 


weight each. 


-more. 


_interest. 


We went ashore at a favorable spot on the old 
Indian Point and prepared for an al fresco dinner. 
While Mr. F. and I got sufficient fish in readiness, 
Earl had a fire in shape, coffee boiling, bacon fried, 
potatoes boiled, apple sauce made; and while he was 
irying the fish, we built an impromptu table and seats 
and were soon enjoying an excellent dinner with 
ravenous appetites. As we were about at the finish a 
cow approached closely and solicited a share, and we 
gave bread and fish bones, both of which were eaten 
with a relish; and finally we put down saucepan and 
fryingpan and tin plates, all of which she seemed to ap- 
preciate highly, as she licked them clean and wanted 
A snap-shot of the incident would have been 
very much prized. 

After a rest we again resumed fishing, with fair 


success, until after sundown, and finally boarded the 


launch and started back. The trip by moonlight through 


-the river and lake was not the least feature of the 


outing. On arriving at the lodge at 9:30 P. M., we soon 
were warming up by a good fire, and Earl shortly sur- 
prised us with a fine supper. We had a most enjoyable 
day, in which we had taken a half-dozen fair-sized 
pickerel and about sixty perch. While we were in 
Maple Bay, we noticed a number of fishing parties, . 
of whom had been fortunate enough to capture 
maskinongé of about 16 pounds. 

The largest pickerel that I saw this season was taken 
by Mr. James J. Faran, of the Cincinnats Point Club, 
who spent a day at Carp Lake, Emmett county, and 
besides a number of lesser size, caught one weigh 
about 15 pounds. While called by local fishermen 
pickerel, it is reaily the great northern pike. 

The weather continued fine until about the middle of 
October. Ducks were then beginning to come in, and 
the:e were many coveys of ruffed grouse in the woods, 
and the promise fair for a good hunting season. 

E. S. Wairaxe: 


Ways of the Salmon. 


By Prof. C. W. Greene, “Physiological Studies of the Chin 


k 
Salmon.” From Bulletin of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
THE salmon is an anadromous fish. Its natural 


spawning beds are in the cold waters of the mountain 
streams. When the eggs are hatched and the young are 
able to swim, they proceed down the streams and out 
into the open ocean, where they feed and grow for 
period of two to four years. 


d 


On the approach of ma- 


“lurity they re-enter the mouths of the rivers and make 


the long journey back to the spawning grounds in the 


“mountain waters, a distance sometimes of hundreds of 


miles. The mature salmon as they approach the mouths 
of the rivers are strong and vigorous and in the very 
prime of condition. They have been feeding voraciously 
on the abundant ocean fauna and their tissues are loaded 
With the supply of fats and oils and other constituents 
which make the flesh so much sought after because of 
its delicious flavor and nutritious excellence. 

The fact which presents so peculiar and interesting a 


“problem, or series of problems, in fact, to the physiolo- 


gist is this: The salmon takes no food after it leaves 
the ocean and enters fresh water.* The journey, it may 
be of hundreds of miles, is made against the swift cur- 
rents, rapids and waterfalls of the mountain streams. It 
matters not how long the distance nor how great the 
exertion that is required, all the energy must be sup- 
plied from the store of material accumulated while the 
fish is feeding in the ocean, material present in its body 
when it enters the fresh water stream. 

A prolonged fast is always of especial physiological 
The winter sleep or hibernation of the bats, 
dormice and the bears, while it is a period of fasting, is 
also a period of inactivity. All the vital processes are 
reduced to a minimum and little energy is liberated. In 
the salmon, on the ¢ niriry, the fasting period is the 
period of the greatest activity of the fish’s life. The 
changes and reactions within the body of an animal that 
is ¢-v rg off daily a large amount of energy, and at the 
s°»e ii>e is taking in no food to renew its vitality, pre- 
s‘vt peculiar physiological phenomena. Nature herself 
performs the experiment of inanition in the salmon and 
it remains for science to unravel the details. The main 
question is how long and through what stages this one- 
sided process can advance before disintegration reaches 
the point at which the organized life of the individual 
animal must come to an end. 

The numerous investigations of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries into the natural history of the sal- 
mon—especially the migration, feeding and spawning 
habits—have firmly established the facts upon which the 
general statements made above are based. Of the nu- 
merous workers we may especially mention the recent 
investigations of Mr. Cloudsley Rutter, late naturalist of 
the Bureau’s steamer Albatross. who was one of the 
best informed men on all scientific questions that periain 
to the Pacific salmon. : It is to his energy and skilled in- 
sight that we are indebted for the more accurate details 
of the conditions under which the young make the 
journey from the headwaters of the rivers to the sea, 
also for details as to the progress of the adults to the 
spawning grounds, as well as for saving improvements 
in the methods of propagation. Mr. Rutter was at the 
time of his death in the midst of an exhaustive study of 
the embryology of the salmon. 


*This statement is borne out by the researches of the Bureas of 
Fisheries, and investigations by Miescher-Ruesch and Noel }'aton 
on the Atlantic salmon in Europe show the same to be true of 
that species also. 


A Carp Story. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest 
Stream: Norris in his American Anglers Book says 
“It is an established fact that on draining carp ponds 11 
Germany, to cultivate the soil, which had been flo ded 
and made a fishpond of, for the purpose of enricing 
it, that the spawn of the carp left after drawing off the 
water, docs not lose its vitality, though exposed for ‘wo 
or three years to the heat of s er and frost of win 
ter; and that when the field is again converted inio 4 
pond there is no necessity for restocking it with carp. 
but the ova remaining beneath the surface of the ground 
produces a stock of carp, thus keeping up an alternation 
Verily, the carp is here 

W.’O. Watson. 
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Owananiche in Lake St. John. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Regarding Mr. E. T. D. Chambers and his correspon- 
dent who desires information about the ouananiche fish- 
ing in Lake St. John, I would like to add my mite for 
what it is worth. I believe there is no better authority 
on fishing than Mr. Chambers, and I have a number of 
times availed myself of his generous offer to furnish any 
information in his power. 

fhe early part of last September, with my wife and a 
couple of gentlemen, I went to Lake St. John, expecting 
some rare sport with the landlocked, but the trip was a 
decided failuré and disappointment, as we never saw a 
le fish. One reason was that they seemed very 
scarce, or would not bite; that the water was so low it 
was impossible to get to the grounds; the hotels were 
closed and men were unprocurable. The worst part of 
all this was that we did not know of these facts until on 
the ground, information which, I think, should have been 
scent us before we started, as accommodations and men 
were engaged ahead of time. Even at the Hudson Bay 
post, Pointe Bleue, we could get no guides. From these 
circumstances and from talking with the natives I have 
formed the conclusion that the ouananiche of Lake St. 
Jolin are not as plentiful as supposed, or in other words, 
that the place is fished out. The drain has been very 
great in the last few years, and even the hatchery could 
ici stand it. I understand that hatching ouananiche has 
becn discontinued and salmon has taken its place. 

believe there are fine rivers comparatively easy of 
access in the Labrador peninsula, wheré the ouananiche 
can be found, and it is my desire to find some next sea- 
Let me say, that when we found it impossible to 
the Grand Discharge or elsewhere at that time we 
aced our steps somewhat and at Lake Edward. on 

Quebec & Lake St. John Railroad, had the best 

k trout fishing that the most enthusiastic could wish 
. and the camps, men and food as furnished by Mr. 
wley, who conducts them, were the best. The charges 
re reasonable and the fishing fine. For one wanting 
rge trout and comfortable accommodations where a 
man can enjoy it, I know of no better place. The 
mbers of our party were far from expert, but caught 

we could use and more, sending the surplus to the 
‘el at the station. One fish weighed 4 pounds, a few 

; and from that down, and we would have had larger 
1, the guides told us, had we gone earlier or later, 
September ‘being spawning time, and most of the fish 

isequently indisposed. This is written for no other 

rpose than to tell fishermen the truth and facts as .we 
ind them. 
iLLAD@LPHIA, Pa 
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Keeping Fish Alive. 


ConsuL-GENERAL GUENTHER, of Frankfort, Germany. 
rites: “It is reported that the French naturalists, Bil- 
d and Bruyant, have made a discovery with reference 
keeping fish alive, which may be of practical im- 
rtance, 
“The reported discovery concerns a tiny alga, by itself 
t visible to the naked eye, which posesses the remark- 
le property to preserve the water in which it exists 
a state of great purity for an almost unlimited period. 
he little plant possesses also the advantage of multiply- 
« rapidly, and thrives in almost all kinds of fresh 
iter. To the naked eye the presence of these alge is 
ticeable through the brilliantly green color of the 
ier, provided it contains a large number of them. The 
© scientists have succeeded in keeping brook trout 
live in a large-sized vessel for six weeks, so that their 
ste at the end of this pericd did not appear to be im- 
ired in the least. This is all the more remarkable as 
t is well known that otherwsie brook trout can only be 
pt alive in running water. Leeches have been kept 
ve by the same process one and one-half years without 
inge of the water. Experiments have already beer 
de to make practical use of the discovery for the trans- 
rtation of live fish. y 
“Live brook trout, for instance, were shipped by rail, 
e journey consuming seven hours, at a temperature of 
25 degrees, in vessels filled with water to which these 
cre had been added. The trout were all fresh upon 
rrival, while of others, shipped at the same time in pure 
ter not containing these algz, not a single trout arrived 
ive. The explanation of this phenomenon is probably 
at these alge, like other green plants, decompose the 
rhonic ecid exhaled by the fish, and so reoxidize the 
iter. The two scientists are also of the opinion that 
he alg also render the poison, which may have been 
creted by the fish, harmless.” 





A Tame Eel, 


litor Forest and Stream: 

\ recent article on this interested me much. In the 
‘tunda of a hospital in Cincinnati is a large granite 
isin supplied with clear and cold well water from a 
ronze figure of a boy standing on top of a large 
ranite block and holding in an uplifted hand a leaking 
‘ot. About the base of the large block, which is sup- 
irted by iron standards, so that it is about six inches 
hove the bottom of the basin, are piled loose fragments 
' granite, with interstices for the passage of fish. In 
he basin are a number of bass, sunfish, small carp, 
innows and gold fish. There were also two eels, one 
ery large, and two turtles. I fed them two to three 
mes a week on meat finely cut, bread crumbs, etc., 
id during the summer occasional grasshoppers and 
oths from about the arc lights. They became quite 
me, and would come with a rush to take their food, 
nd many of the bss and sunfish would take it from the 
ind, as would one turtle and the larger eel. This 


| grew remarkable tame. It would not only take 


eat from the hand, but allow rubbing with a stick or 
e harid, and would seem to enjoy it and turn over on 
s side for more, and finally could be lifted out of the 
ater and would not attempt to get away. Many of 
e fish seemed to have regular habitats in some nook 
mong the rocks. It was an interesting study. 

E. S. WHITAKER. 


STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. ~~ 





Codfish Taken with the Fly. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is a long narrow inlet of the ocean running 
from Halifax Harbor to the northwest, called North- 
west Arm, in which during May and June there is good 
fly-fishing for pollock. At the junction of the arm and 
harbor is an extensive shoal, Point Pleasant Shoal, on 
which at low tide there is about three to six feet of 
water.. This is good ground for trailing. Last June I 
was casting for pollock and getting none, but to my 
great surprise I raised and killed six codfish, ranging 
from two to six pounds. This is the first time anything 
of the kind has occurred here, at least as far as I can 
find out. 

Will your piscatorial experts kindly say if the occur- 
rence is known to any of them. G. I. MILuer. 


International Fisheries Conference. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Nov. 11.—The International Fisheries 
Conference, after adopting a resolution requesting the 
fish commissioners of Washington and British Columbia 
to prepare complete data on the run and pack of sock- 
eye salmon for a number of years past, adjourned 
yesterday. This was the only recommendation made 
by the commission, the Canadian members refusing to 
take up the question of a close year. Both fish com- 
missioners were present at the conference, and stated 
that the work of ‘preparing the requested data would be 
commenced at once. 
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Telegony. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The paper on “The Transmission of Acquirements” in 
your Oct. 28 issue, while strong throughout, and to a 
layman convincing in general, is very far wrong in deal- 
ing with telegony. 

The fact seems to be that this phenomenon, while ex- 
ceedingly rare, does occur but only in a very small per- 
centage of cases of mesalliances. Some years since, I 


.gollected statistics very carefully and thoroughly, extend- 


ing my inquiries for about two years, and as you, Mr. 


- Editor are aware, I knew lots and lots of dog men in 
~-those days, and I got but one case that was thoroughly 


established, and one more that seemed possibly to be a 
case of telegony, but there were several chances of super- 
feetation; and, as I remember, this one case was offset 
by over 200 cases of mesalliances, where telegony did not 
show. And while the percentage of occurrences of tele- 
gony in my statistical effort was only one-half of one 
per cent., it must further be remembered that instances 
where it does show are remembered, from the very fact 
of their unusual nature, while where it is not shown the 
matter is forgotten as just the usual rule. 

Mr. Reid is eminently correct in saying that the 
mother is not changed by a mongrel alliance; that 
precious bit of rot has been championed, but only by 
“changes in cell structure” and “all the formulas and 
phrases that opnress her” (Science). 

It is probably twenty years since Dr. Jonathan Hutchin- 
son (I think he was President of the British Medical 
Society ; anyhow, he was a highly distinguished man) set 
forth the theory that explains telegony, and does not lug 
in “changes in cell structure,” etc., ad nauseam. In the 
words of a layman, it is about this: At the time of the 
mongrel union, the stroma is abnormally thin, a sperm 
penetrates it, and reaches an ovum only developed to the 
extent of the outer layer, from which the skin 1s evolved, 
and fertilizes that ovum to the extent of giving life to 
that layer (1 wish I could remember the name of that 
layer; it is a “blast” of some kind, but I forget whether it 
is the “epiblast” or another one) ; at the next union, with 
a sire of her own breed, or race, that partially fertilized 
ovum is ripe, is fertilized, and in all other “blasts” but 
{his outer one, takes the form and type due to the last 
mated pair. 

This fact thoroughly accounts for the fact that telegony 
is invariably shown only in the skin (or the hair, an 
appanage of the skin). The pug bitch who underwent a 
“change in cell structure” through a rough-haired ter- 
rier’s. assistance; at her next litter, got by a pug, had one 
peppy. with the coat to be expected of a terrier-pug; but 
2H conformation was that of the pug. 

I thoroughly believe that Mr. Reid is entirely correct 
in scouting that moonshine nonsense of “maternal im- 
pressions” affecting the progeny. I have never seen or 
heard of a case where that was alleged, that it was not 
self-evidently the plain results of a mongrel union, if 
facts were at all fully given. Somebody may cite Herbert 
Spencer in support of telegony, and Charles Darwin as 
affirming “mental impressions.” But Mr. Spencer stated 
that they accepted statements of others, whom he sup- 
posed knew what they were talking about, and when Mr. 
Everett Millais and some more got after those sources of 
“information” they shut up like clams, and “did not wish 
to be involved in any controversy” (wise that), and Mr. 
Darwin’s instance of a greyhound bitch, in heat, follow- 
ing her master riding along the public road, teased by a 
mongrel on the way, and although served by a thorough- 
bred greyhound, threw a litter of mongrels, would cause 
a dog man to ask whether that bitch was ever five min- 
utes Out of her master’s sight? Wma. WADE. 
Oakmont, Pa., Nov. 4. 


The Mecklenburg Meet, 


Cuase City, Va., Nov. 9.—The sportsmen accustomed 
to the finest fall fields sport of the Mecklenburg are here 
with the first flushes and have not missed a day’s shoot- 
ig sitice the opening of the season, Nov. 1, and are bag 
ging daily from one to three dozen birds. _ A) 

The weather, fields and roads are in perfect condition, 
and the sport could not be better. The hotel game pre- 

ves are 18,000 acres. The Mecklenbure hounds are 

mous and have had field practice all the season, for the 
Mecklenburg meet of the Virginia-Carolina Fox Hunters’ 





Association, which was held at headquarters, Oct. 23 to 
28, with a recorded grandest week’s sport that ever took 
place in this State, there being some six States repre- 
sented in famous sportsmen and packs, and 125 riders, 
with no blanks in a week’s chase, but from one to three 
foxes caught every chase, and yet without a least serious 
accident to man or horse. The hotel also owns kennels 
of fine dogs, which are ready for the guests when needed, 
also guides are provided. 

During the Christmas holidays there will be another 
rather informal fox chase meet here, owing to the popu- 
lar demand generated during the October hunt, when 
there were some 125 hunters and other guests. The next 
annual meet will be Nov. 1 of next year. Col. W. T. 
Hughes is president of the Virginia-Carolina Fox Hunt- 
ers’ Association, and Mr. E. W. Overbey, of Boydton, 
Va., the famous fox hunter and foxhound breeder, is sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Points and Flushes. 


THe Imperial Bloodhound Kennels, Danbury, Conn. 
(Dr. Knox, proprietor), advertises puppies in our busi- 
ness cclumns, and for this stock Dr. Knox gives assur- 
ance of character and breeding, and of excellence for 
bench show or trailing. 


“Only a Dog.” 


THE New York Times says: “A three-masted bark 
(who ever heard of a bark with only one or even two 
masts) believed to be the Orion,” and then goes on to 
tell that she was passed in midocean by the White Star 
Liner Teutonic. “The officers leveled their glasses on 
the craft but not a sign of life was seen unless a black 
object that some thought was a dog; was, in fact, the 
Orion’s mascot.” 

We should like to know, and others would like to 
know also, how those officers who “leveled their glasses,” 
the steamer being “within five miles of the derelict,” 
could have definitely settled in their minds whether that 
“black object” was not the colored cook, and if it was 
only “a dog,” why they did not rescue the dog, it would 
net have cut down the steamer’s “record” more than 
half an hour to have learned definitely if there was any 
human or animal life on board. 

The Teutonic must be provided with very powerful 
b‘noculars to solve such an important problem to the 
satisfaction of conscience and the dictates of humanity 
at a distance of “five miles.” Many a small boat has 
been sent from a ship to rescue a dog from a derelict, be- 
cause the captain of the ship loved dogs and would not 
permit one to perish at sea, when it could be saved by a 
few minutes’ delay in the voyage. 

Many’s the dog that has saved a ship, because God 
had given it an intelligence superior to the man who 
commanded the ship upon which .he made his home. We 
have reccrds to prove this statement. There may not 
have been a dog on the Orion, but it would have re- 
dovnded to the credit of the captain of the Teutonic if 
he had been sure that there was not, when it was thought 
that there was one on her lonely decks and deserted, 
“whence a'l but him had fled.”—American Shipbuilder. 
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Officers of A. C. A., 1906. 


(Assumed office Oct. 1, 1905.) 

Commodore—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Secretary—William \W. Crosby. Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

lreasurer—Frederic G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

Vice-Commodore—Woolsey Carmalt, 82 Beaver St., New York. 

RKear-Commodore—Matthias Ohlmeyer, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
128 Franklin St., New York. 

Purser—George S. Morrisey, 73 Mercer St., New York. 

Executive Committee—William A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton. N. J.; Louis C. Kretzmer, Schepp Building, New 
eens Clifton T. Mitchell, 46 E. Sedgwick St., Germantown, 

2. 


Peard of Governors—Robert J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St.. Brooklyn. 
Racing Board—Daniel B. Goodsell, 36 Washington Sq., New York. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. : 
\ ice-Commodore—Henry R. Ford, 45 N. Division St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
ee H. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
urg, Pa. 
Purser—B. Irving Rouse, 981 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Ccmmittee—John S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Lyman T. ae 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jesse 
J. Armstrong, Rome. N. Y. 
P. Forbush, 


Board of Governors—Charles 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Racing Toard—Harry M. Stewart, 85 Main St., E. Rochester, N.Y. 

EASTERN DIVISION, 

\ ice-Commodore--H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank S. Chase, Manchester, N. H. 

l’urser—Edgar Ward, 112 Highland St., West Newton, Mass. 

I:xecutive Committee—Daniel S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass.; Arthur G. Mather, 84 South St., Medford, 
Mass.; H. L. Backus, 472 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Herman D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


\ ice-Commodore—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Rear-Commodore—James W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
l’urser—Russell H. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Canada. 

I:xecutive Committee—Charles E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Can. 
Iicard of Governors—John N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont., Canada. 
Racing Board—J. McDona!d Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—John A. Berkey, St. Paul. Minn. 

Rear-Commodore—Lucien Wulsin, The Baldwin Co., 142 West 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 

lurser—Wade Hampton Yardley, 49 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Executive Committee—George H. Gardner, 149 Kennard St.. Cleve- 
land. O.; Augustus W. Friese, The Journal, Chicago, Il. 

Beard of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, LIl. 

Racing Roard—Frank B. Huntington, 90 Sheboygan St., Fond-du- 


lac Wis 
How to Join the A. C. A. 


“Application for membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather. 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford. Conn., and shall be 
zeccompanied by the recommendation of an active member and by 
the sum of two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar 
as dues for the current year, to be refunded in case of non- 
election of the. applicant,” : 


164 Crescent Ave., 






































A Singlehand Cruising Yawl. 


COMPARATIVELY few men cruise singlehanded in these 
days, although there are many who prefer boats that can 
be handled by one man if necessary. The advantages of 
the craft that can be handled singlehanded at all times 
are manifold, and anyone owning such a craft is never 
deprived of a sail through being short of a crew. Single- 
hand cruising has been on the wane for many years, and 
it is quite a rare thing now to encounter a man who does 
all his cruising alone. While many men enjoy the soli- 
tude of singlehand cruising, the dangers which sometimes 
arise from sudden sickness, accidents and other un- 
expected contingencies are so great that some do not 
think the game worth the candle. But the real enthusi- 
ast, however, is not deterred by any of these things and 
enjoys every season what some would term his lonely 
voyages. 

The singlehander, with accommodations sufficiently 
roomy to make two comfortable, is the ideal vessel for 
the man of reasonable means, for he can then take a 
friend or his wife or his son with him for a cruise if 
he so desires, yet he need never miss an afternoon sail 
just because he is shorthanded, for he can manage his 
little ship alone, no matter what the wind and weather 
may be. 


Such a vessel as we have described is the one illus- 
trated in our columns this week. The plans come from 
the board of one of our younger designers, Mr. John G. 
Alden, of Boston. All of Mr. Alden’s work that we have 
seen has been of a high order, and if he keeps up the 
pace he has already set he may be reckoned as one of 
this country’s coming yacht designers. His designs all 
show some originality and beside being a practical boat- 
man he has had the advantage of scientific education. 
He has an eye to form and beauty, and this, together 
with a good knowledge of practical construction, equips 
him well for the profession that he is to follow. Mr. 
Alden has been associated with Mr. B. B. Crowninshield 
for some time, and his drawings are all up to the high 
standard exacted in Mr. Crowninshield’s office. The 
designs that come from Mr. Crowninshield’s boards are 
invariably well executed and carefully lettered. We 
mention this because it is rather a remarkable thing in 
these days when speed is the consideration in all busi- 
ness and professions and many essentials are conse- 
quently slighted. With one or two exceptions the stand- 
ard of the work on the drawings that come from the 
English designers are vastly superior to anything done 
here. There is little reason for this, and while drawings 
need not be complicated or loaded down with unneces- 
sary lettering or data, everything that does appear should 
bear witness to the efficiency and accurateness of the 
draughtsman. 


The singlehand yawl was designed for Mr. C. H. 
Smith, of Boston, and Mr. Alden has given much time 
to the working out and perfecting of the design. Mr. 
Smith wanted a boat that would be as comfortable as a 
little boat can be in rough water and one that would not 
pound in a chop. The body plan shows sections favored 
by Mr. A. Cary Smith. The boat has a flaring side 
and she is over a foot wider on deck than she is 
at the waterline at the point of greatest breadth. 
The under-body is not cut away much and her overhangs 
are sufficiently long to give her a shippy appearance and 
carry out the lines to good advantage. 

We would criticise two things in the construction, and 
while they are not of great moment they would add to 
the strength of the boat itself and the comfort of those 
on board. A deck beam carried athwartship at the after 
end of the cabin house would stiffen the boat somewhat, 
and while it would make access to the cabin a little more 
difficult it would also prevent any water from getting 
below should the cockpit fill. 

The floor of the cockpit should be made to drain to- 
ward the after end. As shown in the drawing, the low- 
est point is at the forward end, and if the scupper were 
stopped up the water would soon get below. Then, 
again, anyone passing to and from the cockpit to the 
cabin would have to step or stand in a puddle of water. 

By having the lowest point of the cockpit floor aft, 
what water gets into the boat would drain aft out of the 
way, and if the scuppers are open she frees herself much 
more readily. 


The cabin house is oft. 3in. long and 4ft. 11in. greatest 
width. In the forward end of the cabin house on either 
side are screw ports. The cabin is 6ft. 10%in. long and 
on each side there are wide transoms 6ft. 2in. long. There 
is 1ft. 8in. floor room between the bunks. On each side 
at the after end are lockers. On the starboard side for- 
ward is a chest of drawers with a shelf on top. Oppo- 
site is the galley space, and there are shelves and lockers 
for stores, china and cooking utensils. 

There is 4ft. 4%in. head room under the carlins of the 
cabin house. Good stowage space is found beneath the 
cockpit and under the forward deck. 

The materials of which the boat is built are clearly 
shown on the construction plans. 

The rig has been carefully worked out and the boat 
can be made to balance under almost any combination 
of sail. 


The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
SS ee eee 27ft. 1oin. 
L.W.L. . IBft. 

Overhang— . 
Oe (REE error a 7in. 
eet ot ce oe LUA sina ws sl ae Suk tia ee 3in. 

Breadth— : 
NN SET rare Win eect 7it. 10%4in. 
L.W.L. eeeeteeeeee ere er eee ee ee eeeee ft. Toin. 
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Draft— 

es NOE 05 5055 6655005 aan easeesenes 2ft. in. 

ee RP ee re ee: 4ft. in. 
Freeboard— 

PION: Kish on obi oe on osee weSeees aft. 6in. 

PEE chne sake eves evendin sepeshtekt cae SEE 

DEE eS cwilnuses buswb an tnbau een rft. 7in. 
Sail area— 

DON cscs abhi ns Saecb bwubenss bhava elese 104 sq. ft 

OE oes SGe a th ka oo pa wih esos ShAS ORS 283 sq. ft 

NE bo ic besiesuhaoeeaobus rT akeneaees 5 sq. 

NE: swiesseas noes partie hatin wacen 472 sq. ft 

ME). .csnb i ciedcerdebeins ak enen oak 5,516 Ibs. 
ee ee ee ee 2,400 Ibs. 
Ratio sail area to wetted surface.................- 3.29 


Boston Letter. 


PROGRESS ON SCHOONERS.—Two new 55-rating schoon- 
ers are now in process of construction in the Lawley 
shops at South Boston. One of these is for Rear Com- 
modore Alfred Douglas, of the Boston Y. C., and was 
designed by Mr. Fred D. Lawley. Her construction is 
well advanced, the cabin joiner work being now under 
way, and it is expected that she will be hauled out of 
the shop some time next month. She is a wholesome 
looking craft, with good cabin accommodations. 

The second boat under construction is for Vice-Com- 
modore H. A. Morss, of the Corinthian Y. C., of Marble- 
head, and was designed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane. This schooner is 84ft. over all, 55 ft. 6in. water- 
line, 17ft. gin. beam and roft. Sin. draft. Her sail plan 
is quite moderate. Although this boat is intended by 
her owner to be raced as often as circumstances will per- 
mit, nothing has been sacrificed in the cruising accom- 
modations, as the spirit of the new uniform rule might 
imply. She is well divided below decks, the interior 
finish being in mahogany. The owner’s quarters are 
reached by the main companionway, situated some dis- 
tance forward of the cockpit. The companionway ends 
in a passage on the port side of the boat, which leads 
aft to a double stateroom extending the full beam of 
the boat. There is a berth on each side, with transoms. 
The room contains a bureau, and a toilet room leads 
from the after end. Forward of this stateroom is an- 
other stateroom and a chart locker on the port side. 
On the starboard side is the owner’s stateroom, abaft 
which is a toilet room. The passageway leads forward 
to the main saloon, which takes in the full beam of the 
ship. Here there are generous transoms, plenty of shelf 
and locker room and there are two sideboards, one on 
each side. There is also a stove with mantle above. 
Forward of the main saloon is the galley, off of which is 
the captain’s stateroom. The galley contains all the 
modern inventions for comfortable cruising. There is 
also situated here an acetylene tank, by which the yacht 
will be lighted. There are accommodations for seven 
men forward. It is expected that a third 55-rater will be 
built for a Boston man, but nothing definite can be an- 
nounced at present 

New Burcess & PAcKARD Boats.—Messrs. Burgess & 
Packard have orders for a 22-rater for Mr. Charles Bur- 
gess, a 30ft. cruiser for Mr. C. J. Field, of Seattle, a 3aft. 
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sloop for Cape Cod and a 21-footer whose owner’s name 
is withheld. They also have an order for a rooft. pas- 
senger boat for Southern waters, the motive power for 
which will be two gasoléne engines of 100 horsepower 
each. They also have orders for the following power 
boats: A 35ft. cabin launch, with 25 horsepower engine, 
for Mr. Vertress, of Nashville; 28ft. launch, with 10 
horsepower, for Mr. E. L. Rose; two twin-screw oft. 
power yachts, each to have 100 horsepower, and a ;sft, 
launch with 50 horsepower. a 

New Skene Launcu.—Mr. Norman L. Skene has an 
order for a 32ft. launch for Mr. R. H. Curry, of Melrose 
—* Mass. This boat will be moored at City 

oint. 

Wipow III. Sorp—Mr. Herman W. Friend, of the 
Boston Y. C., has sold his auxiliary cruiser Widow lIL. 
through the agency of Mr. Norman L. Skene to Mr. 
James B. Ely, of New York, who will use her at York, 
Me. Widow III. is 36ft. over all, 24ft. waterline, and - 
oft. breadth. She is equipped with a Sagamore engine 
of 4 horsepower. 

New 42FT. ScHooner.—Mr. Isaac B. Mills has an order 


for a 42ft. waterline schooner to be 56ft. over all and 
14ft. breadth, for a member of the Eastern Y. C. 
Joun B. Kireen 


British Letter. 


THE Deciine oF Yacut Racinc.—Following on Mr. 
Burton’s letter on this subject, which appeared in the 
Field of Oct. 14, and which I commented on in my last 
letter, there has appeared in the same paper one from 
Mr. Charles Maclver, a well-known Clyde yachtsman. 
Mr. Maclver indorses what Mr. Burton says, but goes 
even further and says that “The first backward step 
was taken many years ago, when we accepted the 
principle of pandering to inefficiency by making special 
concessions for inferiority of rig.” By this Mr. Mac- 
Iver means, of course, the allowance made for schooners 
and yawls. With all due deference to Mr. Maclver as 
a practical yachtsman, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the vast majority of people will entirely differ from 
him. It is clearly in the interests of yachting, and 
therefore the duty of the Yacht Racing Association and 
the yacht clubs to cater for the classes which exist, and 
if they followed the advice of these two gentlemen, 
there would be little or no racing at all, excepting in 
the 52ft. class and some of the small classes. In their 
partiality for class racing these gentlemen appear to 
forget that something must become of the outclassed 
rater, and they also seem unaware that there are many 
yachtsmen who do not care to go through the stren- 
uous work of class racing, which means being on the 
go all the season, and sailing several days in each week, 
although they like to have an occasional race. Then 
there is the question of expense. Many people who 
like to have a race when one comes their way cannot 
afford the large crew and heavy expenses necessary in 
class racing and are perforce obliged to indulge in 
cruiser matches. It is quite apparent that the Y. R. A. 
and the leading yacht clubs should do all they possibly 
can to encourage class racing as being the highest form 
of the sport; but they can never hope to drive people 
into it, and they must proceed on common sense lines. 
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There will.always be men who prefer class racing pure 
and simple to any other form, but there will always be 
others—and plenty of them—who, either from necessity 
or choice, will stick to handicaps, and they must not 
be neglected. Into their hands will come the ex-racers 
for which a market must be found, or else class racing 
could not go on, for owners would be left with their 
outclassed boats on their hands. So long as there is 
yacht racing, so long there will be handicap classes. 

he remedy for the revival of class racing is not in the 
abolition of the handicap classes, but in a proper system 
of construction, whereby racing yachts may be turned 


out strong and substantial. The Y. R. A. can do a lot” 


to foster class racing, but they will always have to look 
forward to the encouragement of the handicap classes 
as an essential part of our sport. meres 

A New Crass Racer.—Mr. R. Young, who last year 
raced the 100-ton cutter Merrymaid, has given an order 
to Camper & Nicholson, of Gosport; for a first-class 
racing cutter of 80-rating. It is statéd that the new 
boat will be built to Lloyds highest class, so that in one 
respect at any rate she will not be what is commonly 
called a thoroughbred, for classification at Lloyds re- 
quires stout scantlings, but is unfortunately ill-adapted 
for racing yachts with heavy lead keels, as most of the 
strength is in the wrong place. The probability is that 
Mr. Young’s new boat will be much after the style of 
White Heather, Valdora and the other more recent 
boats in the handicap class, and an attempt will be 
made to form a class with these vessels, including also 
Bona and Navahoe, and race them under Y. R. A. rules 
and time allowances. This is the nearest approach that 
one can hope to get to a bona fide rater class until the 
question of an international rating and scantlings are 
fixed on. It will be rather a mixed lot, for Navahoe will 
be running her fourteenth season and Bona her tenth; 
yet these two boats will be the pick of the class unless 
the new Gosport craft turns out a flier. If owners are 
really so tired of handicap racing, such a class as 
mentioned above would be a distinct novelty and an 
interesting experiment, and it will be one step in the 
right direction—namely, that of getting back to the 
real racing. E. H. Ketty. 


Designer of the Swampscott Dory. 


From the Boston Globe. 


“THEN if you are looking for the designer of the 
Swampscott dory, you are looking at_him now,” said 
Capt. Theophilus W. Brackett, who had just landed 
at Fishermen’s Beach with a catch. 

“It was in the 40s that I concluded that there could be 
an improvement made on the old flat-bottom, straight- 
side dory, and after a good deal of drawing I hit upon 
what I thought it ought to be, and then I carried my 
plans into James A. Knowlton’s shop and asked him if 
he could build me a dory after the plans. He said he 
could, and be went to work on it. The old fishermen 
dropped in while he was building it and made all sorts 
of fun of it; they all declared it wouldn’t be a boat 
when it got done, but after a while she was ready to 
launch and I rowed away from everything on the bay. 
That was the start of the Swampscott dory.” 

The evolution of this now famous little boat seems 
to have begun with the primitive forms in various 
quarters of the globe. Influences of climate and pecu- 
liarities of race have had much to do with deciding the 
type in use in each locality. But the starting point was 
evidently the single log of buoyant wood made pointed 
at both ends, and not hollowed out. These may be seen 
yet in places along the Australian coast. 

The catamaran, which is made by lashing three logs 
together, the two side logs being larger than the one 
in the center, were used in Ceylon and India for fishing 
and for landing goods. These are also found on the 
east coast of South America and the West Indies. 

Catamarans navigated by sail were found in use on 
the coast of Peru, but the dugout canoe is traceable to 
the stone age, while the American Indian is the author 
of the bark canoe, Napoleon caused to be constructed 
a flat-bottom boat for use in his proposed invasion of 
England, which was called Catamaran; but its precise 
form and outline are not given. It is believed to have 
been of flat-bottom, slanting up to square ends. 

According to Capt. Brackett, who has spent his life 
in fishing boat at Swampscott and the Cape, the three 
boats which have been used by fishermen in American 
waters are the punt, the straight and sloping dory. The 
punt has a round bottom, with straight, broad stern. 
The old dory has a broad, flat bottom, straight up sides 
and broad V-shaped stern, while the Swampscott dory 
has a narrow flat bottom with sides rounding _up, and 
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a very narrow V-shaped stern. It is claimed and con- 
ceded that the Swampscott dory is safe on the water, 
easier of propulsion, hence speedier, and more sightly 
thah any other boat. 

“When I came here from the cape,” continued Capt. 
Brackett, “there was no boat building at Swampscott; 
all our dories were built at Salisbury with straight sides 
and broad bottoms. But pretty soon a few small shops 
were in operation, and carpenters would spend their 
spare -time building dories.” 

The fame of the Swampscott dories spread, and a de- 
mand for them sprang up everywhere. They are even 
shipped to Australia, that country in the remote parts 
of which is still found the single log with sharpened 
ends, the true primitive forebear of the craft which they 
are seeking in Swampscott to-day. 

Capt. Brackett’s idea, which amounts to a discovery 
of more than 60 years ago, erters into the construction 
of all power dories, launches and light sailing boats of 
the present time. But, alas! the discoverer, at 86, is 
forced to brave the hardships and dangers of weather 
and sea in order to sustain himself in his declining 
years. 


New Orleans Notes. 


Cart, Rozert GALLowAy, of Memphis, Tenn., has sold 
the 85ft. auxiliary yawl Daisy, one of Gielow’s last year’s 
designs, which is enrolled in the Southern Y. C., to the 
Hon. Joseph Sibley, of Franklin, Pa., who will continue 
to use the craft in Gulf waters. -Captain Galloway has 
placed an order for a larger yawl to take the place. of 
Daisy, -which in turn replaced the 6oft. yawl Coon, which 
he also brought South. Daisy made the memorable voy- 
age from New York to the Great Lakes, via the St. Law- 
rence River and down through the small lakes of the 
State of Wisconsin to the Mississippi River and the Gulf 
to New Orleans. 

Mr. H. U. Hayden, of the Southern Y. C., is having 
built by Messrs. Burgess & Packard, of Boston, a 200 
horsepower twin-screw power boat of 1o3ft. length over 
all, 93ft. waterline, 16ft. breadth and 3ft. gin. draft, with 
a guaranteed speed of over 18 miles an hour. _7 
will have two 100 horsepower Standard engines. She is 
something of a departure in boats of this size. Her pilot 
house is unusually well forward. Mr. Hayden has just 
recently sold his soft. motor launch Zora to Mr. E. M, 
Toby, also of the Southern Y. C. ; 

The 35ft. yawl Whim, recently purchased at COttage 
City, L. I.. by Drs. S. S. Grosjean and W. C. Richard- 
son, of New Crleans, has created quite a favorable im- 
pression on Lake Pontchartrain. Since getting here 
Whim has been fitted with a 5 horsepower Wolverine 
engine. A large power yacht, purchased at New York 
by Dr. J. R. M. Dillon, just arrived, is a welcome addition 
to the fleet. as will be the 20-knot autoboat designed -by 
Mr. Henry J. Gielow for Mr. A. F. Jay, of New Orleans. 

The owners of the sloop Country Girl, of LaPort, Tex.’ 
are out with a challenge to race any of the New Orleans 
yaclits for $1,000 a side. Mr. S. F. Heaslip, owner of the 
ex-champion of the Great Lakes, Cadillac, enrolled in the 
fleet of the Southern Y. C., has responded that he would 
accept the challenge with Cadillac and race for any sum 
up to $5,000, and the Southern Y. C. has notified the 
Texas yichtsmen that they will give them $250 toward 
their expenses to have the race here. L. D. SAMPSELL. 





Bronze’ Stoop ror F. M. Smita.—The bronze sloop 
designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow and mentioned in these 
colimins last week, is for Mr. F. M. Smith, owner of the 
steam yacht Hanoli. Mr. Smith has owned two racing 
craft, namely, Effort I. and Effort-I1., and while these 
boats flew his pennant they were raced constantly. The 
new boat is larger than anything Mr. Smith has at- 
tempted, and she will meet Neola and Weetamoe. Mr. 
Smith is a member of the New York, Larchmont and 
Shelter Island Y. C.’s. 


British DELEGATES AT RATING RULE CONFERENCE.—- 
On Oct. 24 a meeting of the council of the Y. R. A. of 
Great Britain was held and delegates were elected to 
represent England at the conference to consider the ad- 
visability of an international measurment rule for racing 
yachts. Messrs. W. P. Burton'and R. E. Froude, F.R.S., 
were the delegates elected. It was decided that the first 
meeting of the conference, at which Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, Italy, Portugal and Switzerland are expected to 
be represented, will take place at the Langham Hotel, 
London, on Monday, Jan. 15. 
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The Individual Championship Match. 


Tue twelfth annual individual rifie championship match was shot 
on Election Day over the 200yd. ranges in Greenville Shooting 
Park, New gorney- The winner was Dr. Walter G. Hudson 
president of the Manhattan Rifle and’ Revolver Association of New 
York city, who scored 2268 points out of the possible 2500, while 
second man, W. H. French, of Newark, N. J., was only 3 points 
behind, but tied the Doctor shot after shot during the last half 
of the match, and evidently could not stand the strain of such a 
long contest, which lasted from 9 o’clock in the morning untij 
dark. Harry M. Pope, of S a Mass., won the ten-shot 
trcphy with the great score o} out of the possible 250 points. 

he interest displayed in this affair is ever keen, for, while jt 
was ariqually intended as a sort of farewell shoot at the end of 
the outdoor season among the riflemen who take part in al! the 
important matches in and about New York city, and was there. 


-fore more or less of a local character, it came to be watched with 


keen interest by all the riflemen of the United States, and those 
who ceuld find time to come to New York on Election Day came 
to consider it quite an honor to take part in the match and were 


glad to meet the famous riflemen who always congregate to watch 
if they do not take part in this affair. To-day it is by no means a 
lecal match, but those who stand behind the committee ar- 


rangements have carefully avoided costing it by any high-sounding 
name, yet it is considered a very high honor to win the old 
medal originally presented by William Hayes, the veteran rifle. 
man of Newark, but now attached to eleven gold bars, each |ear- 
ing the name of the winner and the year in which he won the 
trophy. And it is also an honor to capture the trophy given the 


contestant who has the highest 10-shot score, for when so any 
sepen riflemen meet to fire 100 shots in competition, it is 1 n- 
able to expect.that very high scores will be made, althoug! the 
winner of the 100-shot match cannot take the 10-shot troph 0. 
The lowest score that has ever won this 10-shot match w 29g 
in itself a score of no mean order. The records which fo in « 
their proper place prove that riflemen have shown steady ad- 
vancement during the past dozen years, and it is only fair say 
that rifle-makers and ammunition makers are entitled to a ire 
of the credit, since vast improvement has taken place in es, 
sights and ammunition. This affair has also brought to lig he 
real value of telescope sights, which until a few years ago «cre 
barred from important competitions. Most of the high n in 
this match used telescope sights, and several of them shot s» \ke 
less powder with satisfactory results. Improvements show st ly, 
but surely. 

Election Day was a glorious one on which to be outdoo: ut 
from the rifleman’s point of view it was not of the best fi ne 
shooting. At one time the sun shone brightly, but at anot! the 
sky was overcast, and again light clouds hid the sun mome: ly 
fhe result was an almost constant changing of the light, \ ‘a 
corresponding changing of elevations. The wind was fresh. but 
not an important factor in this match, as the Greenville range 


is enclosed by high fences that prevent the wind from swe: ing 
across with much force. The best light conditions prev iled 
during the early morning, and after 3 o’clock in the afternox 

The numbcr of contestants this year was about the avec age, 
although fewer took part than last year. This time twent) two 
men finished their scores, and out of this number eight had : ‘tals 
of 2200 points or more. There were perhaps one hundred rifle- 
men in the shooting house during the exciting finish of the match, 


“and almost as many sat down to the dinner which followed, » hen 
the trophies were presented, notes compared and stories handed 
round concerning Fiection Day matches in other years. W thin 
vecent years the old Zettler Rifle Club has taken charge o/ the 
affair, and its officers have done everything they could to m: it 
a success. So smoothly did everything pass off that there was no 
‘hitch of any kind, yet there was a scarcity of rules and con- 
ditions. 

Nearly one-half of the contestants used telescope sights (French, 
ope, aster. Hubalek, Tewes, Ross, Barker, Buss, Schlicht, 


Smith and Barning), and it was noticeable that those to 
ahe use of these sights is still somewhat new showed remar 
Wnprovement in their holding. Dr. Hudson had a telescope 
him, but did not put it on his rifle, and Mr. Barning, who u 
glass, had trouble with its shifting from the recoil of the : 
-and lost his chance before he discovered what was wrong, 
could not remedy the fault with the few tools available i: 
shooting house, and his scores suffered badly in consequence. 
Mr. French was the only contestant who used a full length tele- 
scope, something that is not so popular to-day as formerly. Mr. 
Vorrler’s fine work with a telescope of only three power shows 
that improvement in sighting lies not so much in great magnitica- 
tion as in rendering the target clear enough so that it may be 
seen distinctly. Harry Pope used a five power glass, which he 
\lunks is best for his eyes. 

George Schlicht is another of the riflemen who have taken up the 
telescope recently, and while he admits that it aids him, also 
admits that he has not yet mastered its peculiarities, and finds it 
quite a different proposition to the old pinhead sight. He is a 
veteran target shot, who seldom misses a shoot of importancx 

Louis ‘Maurer can always be found shooting in the big matches, 





just as he has done for more years than most of us can remember. 
He is seventy-three years of age, but is full of vigor and activity, 
and after firing his 100 shots showed less fatigue than some of 


the youngsters. He has been a rifleman ever since 1844, and says 
he has taken a deep interest in all the improvements to firearms 
and shooting during those sixty-one years, both in Germany, his 
native land, and in the United States, where he has spent nearly 
all his life. 

The match was scheduled to begin at 9 o’clock, but all the lati- 
tude possible was given the contestants as they arrived. Some 
came in as late as 11 o’clock, but each one was permitted to fire 
his 10 sighting shots, if he chose. and as some shot faster than 
others, the scores were not finished simultaneously, and it was 
almost dark when the last shot was fired, and the contest finished 
beyond all doubt. 

The contest in detail follows: 

At the end of the first score French and Hubalek were tied 
with 229 each, third and fourth being Hudson and Dorrler, tied 
with 225, while Pope and Ross were tied with 219. 

Hubalek forged ahead in the second round and finished with a 
total of 458 for the 20 shots. Hudson was second with 456, and 
French third with 449. Pope forgot to put a bullet in his rifle on 
his fifth shot in this score, and this cut his total down to 424 

The third round closed with Hudson leading, with 688 for the 30 
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shots; French 680, Hubalek 676, Dorrler and Ross tied with 658. — 

The fourth score was firlished with French leading Hudson By 4 
points, his total being 911; Hudson 907, Hubalek , and with a 
good chance to improve. yr oe 

When 50 shots had been fired French was the favorite with a 
total of 1141, seven points higher than Hudson’s 1134. Hubalek 
then had 1127 points to his credit, and Pope rolled up a score of 
299, and had a total of 1102. 

‘The fact that he was behind spurred Hudson to —— efforts, 
and he finished his sixth score with a total of 230, which gave him 
the lead by one point, or 1364 points to French’s 1363. Hubalek 
was third. 

In the seventh score Hudson had 159% points, all told, while 
French had 1583; Hubalek had 1563, but Pope was gaining and 
but 3 points below him. . 

French cut down Hudson’s lead materially in the eighth round 
finishing with 1812 points, still 4 behind the Doctor. Pope passed 
Hubalek and led him by 5 points, with 1793 points. 

The ninth closed with French and Hudson tied on 2044 points. 
The atmosphere of the old shooting house began to warm up. 
Pope was third, and the old war horse, Mike Dorrler, had begun 
to see — through his telescope, and had a total of for 
fourth place. 

[he tenth and last round was remarkable because Harry Pope 
scored 237 points and settled all doubts about who should* take 
the Armbruster trophy for the best 10-shot string. Up to that 
time the matter was undecided, as both he and Dorrler had scored 
235. His score equalled the highest one ever made in these cham- 
pionships—that of Dr. Hudson, who won the Armbruster trophy 
last year. But Pope’s total for his last 50 shots was 1157 points, 
an average of 231.4 per score. This great work was for the 
moment sorgeteen, however, in the interest over the fight be- 


tween French and Hudson for first place in the championship. 
Ticy tied on the 91st shot. Hudson gained 3 points on the next 
sh t, but French tied him on the 93d. French gained 5 points in 


the next round, but lost one in the 9th, his score standing 112 to 
js for the medicine man. On the 96th shot French fad 134 
points to Hudson’s 132, but they tied again in the 97th round, while 
im the 98th round Hudson forged ahead with 181 to French’s 179. 
In the 99th the latter made a 24 to the Doctor’s 22, and again 
they tied. The excitement was intense. Fancy what these men 
had to face, with one shot to fire and the issue nip and tuck dur- 
inv its last half. But Dr. Hudson has been in many close matches 
an is well known for his ability to surprise his sanatien friends, 
beuce it was only what many of them looked for when the marker 
signaled.a 24 for him. The strain was too much for Mr. French, 
who fell down and made an 18, losing the match by 3 points, but 
recciving the congratulations of all hands for the plucky fight he 
hs put up. 

is gave Dr. Hudson the famous old Hayes trophy, with its 
n bars bearing the names of its various winners. Mr. French 
vou the Keller trophy, given for the best 100shot score, but as 
he Doctor was not under the conditions of the match entitled to 


\« prizes, it went to second man. Harry Pope had to be con- 
: with the Armbruster trophy for the best 10-shot score, and the 

t he failed to shoot. It was not much consolation when he 
hi that an_ average shot, in his case a 23, would have landed 

in first place with a good margin to spare. But such things 
ill in the game, and he did not show his disappointment by 
any outward signs. 

e contestants were permitted to fire 10 sighting shots before 
bezinning the match, but after signifying their intention to begin, 
evcry shot counted, bullet or no bullet. Nothing but high power 
an munition was barred, and any rifleman could enter. The 25- 
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ring target was used. It has a 12-inch black and rings %-inch 
apart, the center, 25, being 1% inch in diameter. The distance 
wa. 200 yards, and the firing position,eoffhand. The scores follow: 
Dr W G BHedeom....cccccccce 24 22 24 23 22 21 21 24 24 20—225 
New York City) 22 21 24 23 24 25 24 24 24 20-231 
2 2 20 24 22 25 26 21 24 21-232 
20 21 20 25 24 24 17 22 23 23—219 
21 23 23 23 23 25 23 22 24 20—227 
23 21 21 23 25 23 24 21 25 24230 
25 25 23 21 24 23 23 22 25 20—231 
24 19 21 19 23 20 23 24 24 24221. 
21 22 23 23 22 24 21 25 24 228 
22 23 21 20 22 24 25 24 22 212242268 
W Hh Betis 23 21 22 21 24 25 24 22 23 24229 
(Newark, N. J.) 19 23 25 20 21 23 21 20 23 25—220 
24 23 21 23 25 22 24 24 24 21—231 
21 21 25 24 23 23 23 24 24 23-231 
24 24 24 23 24 19 24 24 21 23-230 
24 23 24 23 23 23 25 18 20 19222 
22 22 24 23 22 21 18 22 22 24220 
24 23 24 23 22 23 22 21 24 23229 
24 23 23 25 20 24 23 23 23 24232 
22 20 24 25 21 22 23 22 24 18—221--2265 
Harry M Bome..ccccccccccese 22 24 19 20 21 21 22 25 23 22—219 
(Springfield, Mass.) 24 22 24 23 «=* 21 24 29 23 24205 
25 23 22 21 23 24 21 22 22 22225 
22 21 24 22 24 24 21 22 23 25-204 
24 20 23 25 25 22 20 23 22 25—229 
18 23 22 24 24 25 22 25 24 22229 
24 22 25 24 25 20 25 23 24 23235 
23 25 24 22 24 23 23:23 21 19227 
23 23 25 23 23 22 23 25 22 20—229 
23 24 23 23 23 25 24 24 24 24—237—2259 
Michael Diervler...<s.0.06s<082 22 23 22 21 22 22 23 23 23 24—225 
(Greenville, N. J.) 19 22 22 22 23 21 20 19 23 23—214 
25 23 21 24 22 19 20 24 21 20—219 
21 18 22 20 24 21 25 22 24 24221 
23 18 22 25 20 24 21 24 20 22219 
22 23 23 24 22 20 23 22 23 24226 
25 23 25 22 23 22 25 20 19 22—226 
24 24 25 25 19 25 23 25 24 21—235 
17 22 22 25 24 24 23 17 23 23-22 
17 18 23 23 24 24 22 24 23 22220-2225 
Arthur Hisbalele. ..0.0020000006 24 22 21 24 25 21 25 24 21 22—229 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) 22 24 21 25 21 23 24 22 24 22229 
16 20 25 23 23 20 24 25 21 21—218 
22 21 19 22 26 24 24 23 23 23-226 
24 22 19 22 24 21 23 23 22 25—225 
22 20 24 20 23 23 21 24 24 24-225 
24 20 22 23 23 24 20 22 22 17—217 
24 20 23 23 22 24 21 21 24 17—219 
23 23 24 23 20 16 24 23 14 23-218 
20 25 22 21 22 22 18 23 18 19—210—2211 
William A Demeeisasicanceixe 21 23 21 19 22 20 23 23 23 20—215 
Jersey City, N. J.) 22 20 20 25 22 18 24 23 17 22—213 
19 23 23 24 22 23 18 23 18 22—215 
22 23 22 24 23 22 24 22 21 23-226 
20 20 24 21 24 25 13 17 22 23—219 
23 24 21 19 23 20 19 23 24 24220 
22 22 23 24 23 22 23 20 24 18—221 
22 20 24 21 23 25 23 17 23 22—220 
24 23 22 24 24 23 22 23 24 23-232 
; 20 23 23 22 22 23 19 23 22 24221-2202 
Bred: 0 as ow cascsnsnseans 23 23 24 23 22 19 22 21 24 18—219 
Springfield, Mass.) 18 21 22 22 22 24 23 23 23 23—221 
23 19 21 22 23 23 24 21 20 23—218 
23 22 19 23 23 23 22 25 23 21—224 
18 25 24 24 20 25 20 19 25 21—221 
25 25 22 25 20 23 23 22 19 23—227 
25 22 20 25 23 22 25 23 21 21—227 
21 21 21 22 20 23 24 23 19 19—213 
19 23 23 23 22 20 18 23 22 24—217 
23 21 15 23 21 21 22 24 22 23215-2202 
W A. Bee i nncpauiece 24 20 18 21 22 22 20 24 22 22-215 
New Jersey) 21 18 21 21 22 24 23 18 24 20—212 
21 23 21 18 24 21 25 23 19 24—219 
24 22 19 23 20 22 24 10 24 23—211 
25 25 22 25 22 24 23 18 23 22—229 
25 25 23 21 24 25 15 24 21 24—227 
22 24 22 22 20 24 18 22 24 25—223 
23 20 24 24 21 22° 7 25 20 22—208 
24 22 21 21 21 22 21 22 24 24-224 
23 23 22 24 23 23 22 21 25 25—232—2200 
Charles Bischoff, 
Hoboken, N. J.)..... 211 207 207 231 216 213 227 217 216 215—2160 
i. — = = ity....208 219 234 211 226 221 206 220 191 
orge Schiicht 
_\Union Hill, N. J.)..224 214 216 218 203 217 224 228 204 206—2153 
I Kant: casancavcsassan 204 219 218 199 220 211 220 211 216 201—2121 
Lu sis P Hansen 
Jersey City, N. J.)...192 209 199 221 226 203 207 197 220 2212095 
© Smith, Newark, J..219 214 208 178 221 201 202 213 217 210—2083 
A Begerow......... 184 204 200 206 200 193 217 214 206 188—2012 
B ‘ettler, N. Y. City....209 203 195 198 182 206 199 193 197 214—1995 
> A\ndrassy, Brooklyn...187 207 208 195 212 185 194 194 196 199—1970 
H |. Seckel, ‘Bayonne, NJ.195 211 201 182 185 199 194 210 173 180—1930 
L ‘Maurer, N. Y. City...160 191 205 184 200 192 199 192 183 209—1915 
G" Conti, N.. Y. City...180 198 186 185 202 198 176 135 187 174—1821 
G ernius, N. Y. City..198 185 176 181 180 172 175 173 187 177— 
HH} Barning, N.Y. City.164 106 198 208 185 142 123 183 132 153—15%4 





The records show that the long score of this year was lower 
than in 1904 and 1903, while Mr. Pope’s score of 237 ties the best 
previous one, made by Dr. Hudson last year. These records are 
given below for purposes of comparison: 









1893. 
ne. “IPOS OEE... ... :0cesqudesu cae vcnoonvekeacedenene 2194 
NN Tis IE. vine ccataccaepkdioteiesuarss cenceweedanaie 
CONE CN SRENED 0 cu inccnededbcdénce sancdcneddaseckaee 230 

(Shoot-off won by L. Flach.) 

1894. 
nee ie OP NS an cd acdndeaccneeeardaeesmuneane 
10-shot score: F C Ross....... 

1895. 
ee on cw cokcdpncsstenesesnaseabnbeeceeds 2222 
pees Stes Sa WE Ui nn ca klcccccvesccceceadanesecenne 233 

1896. 
RS RM, MRM us ca setae raboadaiacectensaetindemniat 2225 
ONS. MII. foc occas bn eucdsuoneneyedconennenennd 230 

1897. 

I RN I IS os nie oak ahinetereders iebeduséwercontes 2183 
Pe SS EE Sl Svc ccesccbesucstsdsscevessddesevcaned 229 
1898. 

SF ee oi es chs cundceaccneseakeengeneet 2219 
ree wees BE BE Beet. ven cin cc ce hecasvesshesteccsoess 231 
1899, 
100-shot score: M Dorrler.... 2246 
10-shot score: Geo Schlicht ...... - 231 
1900. 

SOR DE DER. «cin dunia beddtaasscesanqedenscesbaute 2257 
SS Oe ee ee ee eee 235 
1901. 

Ne NS. FE i adr ck ivcnsddcimceseccnduccenecessios 2238 
SEE SOGENS DIE Wi le MEIC occas cece cesccvesessogsotaseccs 23¢ 
1903. 

Semen wees. The WE: Ge Tae ins skcciccccicccsscccevaenves 2301 
Nn WONNES 2 Ue MUM cv ctenaccwisescondccncecicasssateieeeses 235 

: 1904. 
Pe eS EN oo ode cadassenstadsetcccscctwsnstie 2270 
Repeat genees: Te WEES Mbbets kis ce cncicespecvacsibecdccotceesec 237 


United States Revolver Association. 


New York, N. Y.—Inclosed herewith is matter of the 
official scores in the annual championship contest of the United 
States Revolver Association. This information will be published 
in a small booklet and mailed to all the members of the Associa- 
tion within a few days. Inclosed also is a ‘copy of the Con- 
stitution, rules and regulations governing contests, etc., of the 
Association. 

The success and rapid growth of this organization is without 
doubt a matter of much interest to every one interested in the 
development of skili in shooting the pistol and revolver. 

From a membership of forty in 1900, the Association has grown 
to a total membership at the present time of about 600, scattered 
through thirty-eight States and Territories. From a dozen entries 
in the national contests in 1900, the number of contestants has 
increased, until this year they number thirty-four. By comparing 
the scores made in 1900 with those made the present year, under 
the same conditions, it will be noted that a marked advance has 
been made and that vastly greater skill has been developed by 
these contests. 

‘This organization has negotiated and conducted two_ inter- 
national matches with France, one in 1900 and the second in 1903, 
both of which were won by the United States. 

The annual championship matches prove that no one section of 
the country has all the best shots. In 1903, the Any Revolver 
Match A was won by J. E. Gorman, of San Francisco; last year 
the same match was won by Dr. I. R. Calkins,«of a eld, 
Mass., while this year the same match was won by John A. Dietz, 
Jri, of New York city. 

Similarly, the Any Pistol or Match B was won in 193 by Thos. 
Anderton, of Boston, Mass.; last year it was won by Dr. x. &. 

ssler, of St. Louis, Mo., and this year it was won by John A. 

jetz, Jr., of New York city. 

Valuable and appropriate trophies and .medals are provided by 
the Association as prizes in these contests. Some of these are 
held by the winners from one contest until the next succeeding 
one, while others become the property of the winners after they 
have been won a limited a number pa tt by the same person. 

The Association is more than self-supporting, and is in excellent 
financial condition. 

One of the definite things that the Association plans to accom- 
plish in the near future is to establish a team match and pro- 
vide a suitable trophy for teams of five men. 

A. L. A. HimMMELwricur. 


Annual Outdoor Tournament of the U. S. Revolver Ass’n. 


Held contemporaneously at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Pine 
Bluffs, Arkansas and San Francisco. 


Match A—Revolver Championship.—Open to everybody, distance 
50yds., 50 shots on the Standard American target, 8in. bullseye, 
10-ring, 3.36in.; arm, any revolver; ammunition, any; the score to 
be completed in one hour or less from the time of firing the first 
shot; no re-entries: 









J A Dietz, Jr, New York...... 8 8 9 910 9 9 910 990 

9 8 9 710 10 10 10 10 10—93 

ww 10 910101010 8 8 8% 

9 8 8 9 810 910 9 9-89 
910 9 810 910 9 9 7T—90—455 

R H Sayre, New York........ 78 9 9 810 8 8 8 10—8 

910 810 91010 9 9 8~92 

1010 9 9 9 910 810 8~92 

91010 91010101010 7—% 
910 610 910 8 710 9—88—452 

F V Kington, San Francisco..910 8 7 8 910 8 10 10—89 

93999897 8 9—85 

10 9 8 910 9 910 9 7-90 

8 8 91010 9 910 8 10—91 
810 910 8 9 910 9 10~-92—447 
Wi GG Til, CNN eo cise vas dacveccideos 89 90 91 84 81—435 
Edwin Sturtevant, Chicago ......... 89 86 86 87 84—432 
Sidney E. Sears, St. Lowis.......... .-85 85 87 90 83—430 
A L A Himmelwright, New York. ..88 85 84 82 88—427 
Albert Sorenson, Chicago.......... .77 8 87 79 90-419 
T M Borcur, St. Louis..... ..87 83 84 78 85—417 
Dr M R Mocre, St. Louis.. 81 $5 7 89—41T 


chn Doe, New York...... 
Nilliami T Clark, Chicago.. 
Mrs C C Crossman, St. Louis 
Moses Summerfield, St. Lou ¢ ‘ 
ee I, I na cicc cnn cctedcccnad 64 7 58 70 Ti—328 


Match B—Pistol Championship.—Open to everybody, distance 
5S0yds., 50 shots on same target as Match A; arm, any pistol; am- 
munition, any; score to be completed in one hour or less’ from 
the time of firing the first shot; no re-entries: 

The score of the winner is better by one point than has ever 
before been made in this contest. 


J A Dietz, Jr, New York....... 10 8 910 9 910 9 910~—93 


10 9 81010 9 7 8 9 9-89 
710 91010 910 910 10—% 
9 910 9 910 9 810 891 


191010 9 91010 10 10 10—98—465 
G W Waterhouse, New Haven.1010 9 810 8 91010 10—94 
9101010 8 8 91010 7—9% 
1010 9 910101010 8 10—% 
10 9 8 910 91010 9 10-94 
8 7 810 9 8 8 810 10—-86—46L 
R H Sayre, New York......... 8 9 9 910 9101010 8—92 
810 9 8101010 8 10 10—9 
10 81010 8 9 8 9 7 10—89 
8101010 9 9 9 91010—-% 
10 8101010 91010 8 7—92—460 





A LA Himmelwright, New York. 8 87 89 93—439 
Frank W Berry, Pine Bluff, Ark. ° 92 82 92 8—438 
William G Kreig, Chicago....... +dedecaniecsinl $1 90 Sl 86—426 
Edwin Sturtevant, Chicago.................+.4 80 89 88 87—430 
Thomas Le Boutillier, 2d, New York........- 87 84 81 86 86—424 
M Ejisencramer, Pine Bluff, Ark .-738 88 8 78 S41 
William Scott, Chicago ..............+++. Se 78 82 88 76—395 
A Eig Fie TE, Admies ccvcccsceneecses 69 7% 70 64—347 





Match C—Military Championship.—Open to everybody; distance 
ds., 75 shots, fired in strings of 5 shots each;.same target as 
atch A; each string must be shot within the time limit of 1§ 


seconds; arm, any military revolver or any military magazine 
pistol, with full charge service ammunition; no re-entries: 


Thomas Le Boutillier, 2d, New York. 
4—29 43°02 10 


9665 8 6 99 8 642 
98 8 7 7-38 766 4 4-26 9776 4-3 
10 8 8 6 4-36 109 9 8 G42 10 76 6 53 
976 6 53 9976 5-36 9876 4-34 
98 8 7 5-37 998 7 6-39 10 9 5 56 423-504 
Merrit H. Smith, New York. 
7777 2 9876 4-34 7665 4-2 
996 5 33 88 75 4-2 9775 4-3 
10977 6-39 7756 4 326 9877 637 
10 8 7 5 5-3 10 76 6 534 10 8 8 6 5-37 
765 5 52 10 9 8 6 5-28 10 7 7 6 T7-37—497 
R. H. Sayre, New York. 
10 77 6 6-36 8 8 7 5 5-33 10 9 8 6 6—39 
7774 02 9875 4-33 766 5 529 
10 8 7 7 6—38 875 4 024 108 6 5 4-3 
776 6 531 65 5 4 029 8 6 6 5 530 
099 6 438 108 8 B&B 4-35 976 6 5-3-4177 
» Burlingham, Chicago. 


Cc. L. 
23 16 30 30 37 20 24 30 21 10 20 15 26 11 23—336 


Time limit exceeded. Best shot in that string forfeited. 

Match D—Military Record Match.—Open to everybody; distance 
50yds., 5 consecutive strings of 5 shots under the same conditions 
as Match C; entries unlimited: 


Thomas Le Boutillier, ip ete York. 


9966 434 8865 43 998 7 3-36 

9977 4-36 101010 7 4—41—178 
R. H. Sayre, New York. 

998 7 5-38 776 56 630 998 8 842 

$9966 029 1096 5 4~-33—172 
C. L. Burlingham, Chicago. 

98 77 53 1010 6 5 5—36 8 8 6 4 4-30 
A 9766 5&3 98 8 6 5—36—171 
Wie @ Tinie Cin cis caren tac tncnscicéocaccs 18 38 37 39 39—I171 


In order to stimulate interest in revolver and pistol shooting, 
and to ascertain the degree of skill of the soveleer and pistol 
shooters of the United States, the United States Revolver Associ- 
ation has decided to offer an attractive series of medals. The 
medals will be awarded to any member of the Association making 
the requisite scores, as follows: 

For 10 targets, counting 80 or. better, a bronze medal. 

For 10 targets, counting 85 or better, a bronze and silver medal. 

For 10 targets, counting 9@ or better, a bronze and gold medal. 

For 10 targets, counting 93 or better, a silver and gold medal. 

For 10 targets, counting 9 or better, a gold medal. 

The rules governing the shooting for medals are as follows: 

Targets.—The target is the régular Standard American, with the 
——_ Sin. in diameter (containing 10, 9 and 8 rings), for 50yds., 
and the same target reduced ‘so that the bullseye is 2%in. in 
diameter for 20yds. These targets, numbered and signed, will be 
supplied by the United States Revolver Association at ten cents 
each; ten shots on each target constitute a score. The ten targets 
submitted for any medal need not be consecutive. 

Position.—The shooter must stand free from any artificial sup- 
port, and hold the revolver or pistol in one hand. 

Arms.—Any revolver not to exceed 2%lbs. in weight; maximum 
length of barrel, exclusive Of. cylinder, 8in.; trigger-pull, not 
less than 2%4lbs.; sights open, in front of hammer, and not over 
10in. apart; any ammunition. 

Military revolvers with plain, open, fixed sights, and trigger- 
pull not less than 4lbs., will be allowed 5 points. 

Any pistol, length of barrel and distance between sights not to 
exceed 10in.; trigger-pull not less than 2lbs.; open sights; any 
ammunition. 

The shooting for medals must in all cases be done on the 
grounds or in a gallery of a regularly organized shooting associa- 
tiun or club, in the presence of at least two witnesses, one of 
whom must be an officer of the club. After shooting, the scores 
aml distance must be certified to by the club officer over his 
ignature. The targets are then to be forwarded to the United 
Hates Revolver Association, addressed to the Secretary-reasurer. 
lf the stipulated conditions are complied with and the scoring 
correct, the medals will be awatded and the shooter rated accord- 
ingly in the record book of the Association. 

An illustration of the medals issued by the Association will be 
found on the last page of this folder. 

It is hoped that all the revolver and pistol shooters of the 
United States will avail themselves of this opportunity to secure 
a rating in the records of the Association. This will enable the 
Association to ascertain the degree of skill of the various shooters 
and to assemble strong teams from different parts of the country 
when necessary for important matches. 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue regular shoot was held Nov. 10 on the Zettler ranges in 
West Twenty-third street. The attendance was large, over seventy 
men finishing their two 10-shot scores. C. Meyer and F. Von 
Ronn tied for high score on the ring target, the former ranking 
the latter, who had the lower 16-shot score. On the bullseye target 
G. Ludwig was the winner. The full results at 7bit., otthand, with 
.22cal. cifies: 


















H Hoenisch F Von Dusten ....... 205 212—417 
D Ficken .. Von def Lieth -193 223—416 
C Schmitz .... 2 C J Wahman.. ..-203 213—416 
H Nordbeuch H ha: aaddacpuaeda 210 206—416 
F Lankenas D Brinkmann..... 208 206—414 
W J Behrens Chris — pone aaa 213 201—414 
C Brinkama 96—422 H Decker ........... 204 207—4 
A Beckmaa. © TOM ac scdececevac 195 216—411 
C Meyer ....... me °Y EE Mages. <2. c2.c0ce 215 196—411 
F Von Rosana C N Wehrenberg....215 196—411 
G Ludwig Te WVU ccccccscsss 195 215—410 
J C Bonn.............228 242-470 C Roffmann ......... 196 211—407 
O Schwanemaan..... 230 237—467 F Paradies .......... 197 210—407 
B Zettler ............230 234464 M Von Dwingelo....191 200—391 
Phil Heidelberger. ...230 230—460 H 1 
Facklamma ........-. 226 233—459 J 
N F, Seits......... 221 236—457 C 194 196—390 
C L.Bewersten....227 224—451 Aug Beckmann ..... 192 197—389 
1 Hainhorst .........217 224-450 N Jantzen ihe capaned 196 193—389 
C Hainhorst ...... 222 228—450 P Prange .... - «186 200—386 
Rr 232 218—450 F Gobber .... 191 192—383 
G FROMES on 02 ccccass 225 224449 A. Lederhaus . .. 195 188—383 
CN ice oss tenance 224 225-449 J Jantzen ........... 187 190—377 
fs, re 229 218447 Chris Glanderf ......188 188—376 
F Facompre .........226 219445 J F R Ernst.....:... 180 190—370 
\ 2 ee 221 221442 G H Fixsen. .-..180 189—369 
H_ Offerman .... 224 218442 H Voight ..... 175 187—-362 
{ H Hainhorst.. 217 224-441 N W Haaren 168 192—360 
ccc ccnesa 227 211-438 M L Meinschien ... 
A W Lemcke... 216 221437 F Schnaue ........... 1 
1 G Thoelke.........216 220-436 F C Borges........... 
TED Metin ncccses 216 218—434 A P Fegert.......... 
H B Michaelsen..... 215 218433 J Harre .............+ 
C Sievers ...... .-213 220-4383 F J Hetzel.......... 


H Quenten . 
J} N- Herrman 








H W Mesloh........ 225 207—432 

Bullseye target, degrees: 
LOBE caccccsccccescccteceks 17%. Von Dwingelo .............. 65 
C. BeIMRAMR 2.0 cccccccccccess We SONNE a pnans <caccanes 6544 
N W Haaren ........0000000048 eR eee 12% 
Charles Meyer ........ccc00. % H ONE Kadeccasecohpal 72 

BEE éacccces qecthcooumand 47 + SNL cdenatecognaee 73 
Aug. Jantzen ..... Natehiened 48 Behrens ..........- 200083 
F EAOGES cccave aida dct ptaeindetaae i) Phil Heideberger ........... 86 
IE “ex cancuecacasce cod,” eee OE 62203 -.cceeds 88 
‘Otto Schwanemann....... «2 52 EOS 9 
FP Gobber .ncccccccccccccoccoe EE dae cds dntconnaana %1E 
BOD cececaccnstacncaeada 56 





Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue 100-shot match at Greenville cut down the attendance at the 
‘club’s indoor shoot, held Nov. 7. Henry D. uller won the 
Thonors on the bullseye target, and young Charles Zettler on the 
wing target. The results at Tett., offhan » follow: 

Ring target: 


NN Tile itcts ena pcncacedieeedearadniile 246 241 244 244 2421217 
The: BP OL, dnedecnants sgiekoatiin dixagen 235 237 239 242 244-1197 
© G ZANE cn ccccsccccccccccccccscccsese 





TH Keller cicccccccccccccccsccscoscosccsces,229 281 282 237 2311166 
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Rifle at Walnut Hil. 


‘Watxur- Hitt, Mass., Nov, 11.—The Massachusetts Rifle Asso- 
ciation shoot to-day had a fair attendance. The weathcr condi- 
ticns were fine, though a strong fitful wind tested the judgment of 
the shooters constantly. 

In the annual 100-shot election week match four competitors 
completed their scores. R. L. Dale was high man With a total of 
2155 points. Early in the shooting his rifle became badly leaded, 
and was given various treatments at times during the day, without 
wholly removing the trouble. This, with the poor conditions, 
very materially reduced his total, causing a loss of at least 75 
points. 

The effect of the wind was, as usual, most apparent at the 1000yd. 








wange, where the experts shot until nearly dark, with only fair 
success. The scores: 
Election week offhand match: 
Oe Be East ekd an secsknenrossens 23 20 20 17 20 22 23 23 22 20—210 
19 20 23 24 19 22 20 21 18 21—207 
21 21 22 20 22 20 24 25 21 20—216 
24 22 14 25 23 22 21 Qi 19 25-216 
20 23 23 21 23 21 24 26 22 22—224 
21 22 24 21 23 22 17 19 20 17—206 
22 25 22 22 24 22 22 21 20 22—222 
22 22 19 21 20 23 26 22 25 24— 
20 21 22 22 23 20 18 25 24 21-216 
23 22 14 20 21 23 21 25 23 23—216—2155 
BD BRIAR. woscevcccesevcssves 22 20 23 23 23 19 21 19 20 19—209 
19 21 22 21 23 23 22 22 22 23-219 
18 25 17 22 20 23 22 21 25 24—217 
21 24 24 17 18 21 23 18 18 22—206 
18 22 22 22 24 22 22 25 18 16—216 
23 17 23 23 23 17 20 20 21 22—209 
22 21 23 25 23 23 24 20 25 20-226 
18 22 22 20 18 20 21 23 16 15—195 
22 14 17 21 19 21 21 19 24 21—199 
22 20 21 21 23 22 18 23 21 22—213—2109 
DF Pe RRs ven cncvcescccensese 21 18 11 18 22 17 16 20 19 10—172 
19 13 20 22 20 20 20 18 19 18—189 
19 25 20 17 25 21 18 21 16 20—201 
20 22 20 22 23 25 14 24 24 18—212 
22 21 21 20 19 18 24 22 22 25-214 
20 16 18 19 20 20 21 25 20 24—203 
23 22 18 19 21 21 23 18 18 23—206 
17 25 18 23 23 19 10 19 16 19—189 
21 21 22 23 22 22 16 23 20 14—206 
23 20 23 22 22 20 23 19 18 22—212—2004 
BT Wethecccvessescccsccccns 21 23.17 13 0 20 18 22 23 24—181 
22 21 15 23 22 23 21 21 17 22—207 
24 18 21 20 22 21 21 16 19 23—206 
25 24 18 18 22 17 24 14 20 22—204 
17 16 23 22 22 21 16 22 15 17—i91 
13 15 17 23 19 24 12 19 22 23—187 
21 24 16 24 18 21 20 18 22 24—208 
20 20 20 20 13 18 16 18 18 18—181 
25 16 22 20 16 21 22 15 17 25—199 
24 18 18 14 23 24 21 23 23 0—188—1951 
Offhand practice match: 
GC Bl Blailecccccccccccvcccegencce - 8 710 9 6 $10 7 7 8—80 
Be Bee svccccccceiivevebovecs - 6779 7910 7 8 574 
BF Bese scceppencccsvevesssessen 8610 46898 7 4-70 
Ring target: 
NE TOUS ccccsecescccnensnssepese 23:18 23 24 22 21 22 21 23 13—210 
B b Pac piepincvapenesaspnnesuens 18 23 25 20 15 14 23 16 22 18—194 
BBE IDs Sy crenrsssnmsesessecenes 23 22 23 19 20 16 16 17 18 20—194 
Military medal match: 
SEE, Wes viwcksenceebeuncntees 545456644 34 
Be Bo Pec dcbsencesovevevsvensnse 464343544 44 
Medal rest match: 
RCRD genders cdensonsnces enepenses 11 12 12 12 11 11 12 12 12 11—116 
1221212 91111 12 11 11 12-118 
Long range rifle match, i000yds.: 
DF I ow wnsecséccveccesccsesces 345453445 340 
ED ccccpacntepenessdbedoectoosd 535553 540 4-39 
REE civoncsvsceepshoesscbeoeses 35334353 56 4-38 
Bt Es 6écenuccposcosscenessvesees 53056543 43 436 
Pistol and revolver match: 
ee 9 7 9101010 7 7 8 10—87 
9 710 9 9 €101010 7—87 
7710 779 910 8 882 
eS ere re 9789868 78 7-77 
887998 95 7 T-T7 
OE FP BR, cecevenccsnccsenvenenenvese 8 978 8 9 6 6 7 7-74 
FB TRGB. oon ensecesccsscovevcsenscs 81068989 8 4 9-74 
Pistol medal match: 
DE Sc cuctadncsvansweresosvbensses 9109999 9 810 89 
10 8 9 6 910 71010 10—89 
10978 9 810-9 9 887 
10 77910 910 8 9 887 
fae 10 8 $9 910 9 6 8 7 9-85 
>) Ul SEED, cksbitennecencsveveyscs 91010 710 8 6 8 7 10—85 
DS Sess css ... 9 61010 8 810 6 8 9—84 
3 B Hobbs.. 75107999 9 810-8 
M T Day..... 97910 9 8 8 5 8 98 
SP IN Aon cncscebtnesesnndecepnsess 997510 710 6 9 880 





Providence, R. I., Revolver Club. 


Tre outdoor season was practically closed at our Cranston 
range by a special shoot on Nov. 4, which was one of the most 
enjoyable events of the season. A strong wind bothered the men, 
but some good scores were made. 

Almy was high man all around with revolver, and Luther struck 
a gait on the reduced ring target which made it interesting. 

A. B. Coulters, our president, spent most of his time with the 
Krag rifle at 200yds., and several of the members had an oppor- 
aunity to try their hand with this weapon, with the result that we 
expect to take up military rifle shooting next spring in earnest. 
We had hoped to push this plan the past season, but our en- 
deavors were sidetracked somewhere, and we have had to content 
ourselves with an occasional try. We are ready to take up the 
work when we have a show at 200, 300 and 5C0yds. range, and the 
tse of the required weapon. F ; 

We are now busy ptshing plans for the winter’s indoor work. 

The following scores were recorded: 

Rifle, German ring target, 200yds' A_B. Coulters, .30 Krag, 
166, 165; .32-40, 215. L Beach (.32-40), 156, 170. 

Rifle, Standard target, 50yds.: H. Powell (.22), 86, 83, 83, 82, 86, 
$4. 82; S. K. Luther (.22), 77, 80; E. A. Patterson, 89; W. C. 
Pixley, 80. : z 

Rifle, German ring target, reduced, 25yds.: Sterry K. Luther 
(.22 Winchester, ’scope), 242, 241, 240, 244, 242, 243, 241, 244; W. 
Bert Gardiner (.22 Stevens), 230, 240, 234. 

Revolver, Standard target, 20yds.: Wm. Almy (.38 Colt, Officer's 
Model), 8; Edw. C. Parkhurst (.38 Colt, Officer’s Model), 79; 
W. B. Gardiner (.22 S. & W. pistol), 80, 84, 88. 

The range will continue open for practice and an all-day shoot 
will be held Thanksgiving Day, to which all are invited. 

Revolver, Standard target, 50yds.: Wm. Almy (.38, Officer’s 
Model), 89, 86, 85, 83, 92, 86, 81, $4, 90, 88, 88, 89, 89 §9; Maj. Wm. 
F. Eddy (.88 Military), 81 80, 78; Arno Argus (.45 New Service), 
Ti, 81; A. C. Hurlburt (38 Officer’s Model), 76, 76. 


Revolver, military count, 50yds.: Almy 50, 47, 47, 46, 50, 48, 47, 
48, 50, 48, 47, 49, 49, 49; Eddy 45, 46, 49, 48; Argus 46, 46; Hurlburt 
4%, 45, 43. 








Cashion Gun Club. 


Casnton, Okla., Nov. 4—The Cashion Gun Club held a very 
-successful shoot to-day, in honor of Mr. M. J. S. Day, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, a trade representative of a powder company.. A 
‘large number of local men were out of town, but the club mem- 
ibers present gave a shoot just the same. 


The weather was beautiful, with no wind, so good scores were 


made. Henry Donnelly made the high average. The scores at 

100 targets tell the story: 

J H Donnelly........ SS wewene’ ee evcsnae 

Ls Day..... , a papabeppeodedoee 9% <A L Houseworth..............- 87 
Ei PERE. 5 cscs cc cccnsccosssd 6 <T Chath... ..5006 joveseoccecs oes 63 

TIGER. ccccccccnnsbbvsbecocebend 81 .J L Houseworth............++-87 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
GTraypshooting. 


—_@——_ 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Frxtures. 


Nov. 16.—Bound Brook, N. J., G. C. shoot, and Fleming-Bissett 
_ contest for the individual championship of New Jersey. 
— 23.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. A. A. Schoverling, 


ec’y. 

Nov. 23-24.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri and Kansas League of 

_ Trapshootcrs’ filth tournament. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28-29.—Marsailles, lll, G. C. R. E. Loring, Sec’y. 

Nov. 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside G. C., all-day target tournament. 
F. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

Dec. 2.—Lowell, Mass., R. and G. C. all day shoot. E. J. Burns, 


: y- 
Dec. 12-13.—Omaha, Neb.—Interstate team race, between teams of 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. W. D. Townsend, Sec’y. 


1906. 
Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. 
Ral . Ripley, Sec’y. 
May 24-256.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


annual winter tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS, 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also. any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AnD STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 








The Riverside Gun Club, of Utica, N. Y., through the Secretary, 
E. J. Loughlin, announce an all-day target toyrnament for 
Nov. 30. 


Secretary W. D. Townsend writes us that the Omaha, Neb., 
Gun Club shoot will be held on Dec. 12 and 138, instead of on 
Dec. 5 and 6, as at first announced. 


e 


A Laflin & Rand trophy to high gun, and cash prizes to second 
and third high guns, are features of the Lowell, Mass., Rod and 
Gun Club all-day shoot, Dec. 2. Mr. E. J. Burns is the Secretary. 


In the contests of the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League, last 
Saturday, the Highlands defeated Clearview, 194 to 185; Lansdale 
defeated Camden, 184 to 153. Narberth defeated Merchantville, 
180 to 161; Meadow Springs defeated Media, 172 to 168. 


Secretary W. D. Townsend writes us that the Omaha, Neb, 
Gun Club will hold a tournament, and interstate team race, between‘ 
teams of Nebraska, lowa, Missouri and Kansas, on Dec. 12’and 13. 
A day and a half will be devoted to trapshooting, after which, om 
the afternoon of the second day the team race will take place. 
The lowest team is to pay for the targets and for a dinner for the 
winners. 


In the contest for the November cup, at the weekly shoot of the 
Crescent Athletic Club, Bay Ridge, L. I., Nov. 11, Mr. Frank B. 
Stephenson scored a win, making the excellent score of 24 out of 
25 from scratch. Mr. A. G. Southworth, scratch, won in the 
Stake trophy contest, with a score of 22. The first contest of the 
team series was won by Messrs. Lewis C. Hopkins and Lowell 
M. Palmer, Jr., with 48 out of a possible 50. 


At the shoot of the New York Athletic Club, cf which he is a 
member, Mr. Gus Grieil scored an average of over 95 per cent. for 
the programme of the afternoon, Nov. 11. He won event 4, 25 
targets with a full sccre from scratch, the trophy being awarded 
to him under the rule of the club, which recognizes a straight 
score as the winning score even if there be handicap scores of 
equal value to it, an excellent provision, by the way. 


At the Point Breeze track, Philadelphia, Nov. 11, there were 
three open events and a special $10 miss-and-out contest between 
Messrs. Churchill and Miller, the former at 30, the latter at 
28yds. Churchill won in the twelfth round The first sweepstake 
was at 10 birds, and Messrs. Muller and Staley made straight 
scores. In the second event at 5 birds, Messrs. Muller, Churchill 
and Wilson were high with 3 each. In the next event, same con- 
ditions, Messrs. Muller and Churchill were high with scores of 4. 


The programme of the Missouri and Kansas League of Trap- 
shooters may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Dr. C. 
Lb. Clapp, Moberly, Me. On the first day, Nov. 23, twelve events 
are provided, of which the ninth is the L. C. Smith badge con- 
test, 25 targets, $2.50 entrance, use of both barrels. The other 
events are at 19, 15 and 20 targets, entrance $1, $1.50 and $2. On 
the second day, there are eight 15 and four 20-target events, $1.50 
and $2 entrance. Experts and paid men may shoot for targets 
only. 


A correspondent writes us that “The shooting season of the 
Magic City Gun Club, of Muncie, Ind., for 1905, closed with the 
events of Nov. 2. The first prize, a 16-gauge Marlin repeating 
shotgun, was wen by G. G. Williamson, who shot from the 19yd. 
mark. The second prize, a handsome watch charm, donated by 
the Hunter Arms Co., was won by J. R. Johnson, who stood at 
the l4yd. line. Johnson had his prize won outright, but William- 
son, was tied with A. C. Spencer. In the shoot-off Williamson 
broke 22, and won.” 


The manager, Mr, L. H. Schortemeier, writes us that “The 
Bergen Beach Gun Club, Brooklyn, L. I., will hold their second 
annual merchandise prize shoot at targets on New Year’s Day, 
Monday, Jan. 1, 1906, for from fifteen to twenty merchandise 
prizes; distance handicap, 16 to 2lyds. rise; 50 targets, entrance 
$2.50, including targets. Handicaps by the President, Mr. Harry 
Bergen; the Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Dreyer, and the Manager, 
Mr. L. H. Schortemeier. The shoot of Jan. 2, 1905, was a great 
success. Programme of other events later.” 





The Palisade Gun Club, Edgewater, N. J., offers a programme 
of eight 20-target events for their tournametit, to be held oy 
No. 23. Entrance, $1.49. Added money total, $40. Fyents 
3 to 7 will be a 100target race, $5 entrance, for a $100 Ithaca ham 
meriess; ten entfies to fill, A number of merchandise prizes, 
medals, etc., will be given for different avetages. Guns, and 
ammunition, prepaid, seit to Wm. Benison, Edgewater, N. Bs 
will be delivered on the grounds free. A sliding handicap wiji 
govern. A. A. Schoverling, Secretary, 2 Murray street, New York 


The Hudsen Gun Club, of Jersey City, N. J., has again suf- 
{cred from the malicious depredations of vandals, the last destruc. 
tion being much werse than the first. Traps, targets, furniture, 
dishes, stove, etc., were smashed with painstaking thoroughness, 
Nevertheless, the club, with admirable pluck, resolved to con. 
tinue, and at a meeting held in Jersey City, Nov. 6, appointed 
two committees, a House Committee and a Shooting Committee, 
each having full power to act. The Shooting Committee wi)! 
arrange for the December tournament, and will provide suitable 
prizes, and will earnestly endeavor to complete all the details of 
an enjoyable competition. Such perseverance in the face of 
calumity should be appreciated by giving the tournament gener- 
ous support. The dates, etc., will be determined in the near 
future, and will be then promptly announced. 

Bernarp Watez 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Lively sport was the feat 
ef the afternoon at the shoot of the New York Athletic Club 
day. The weather was perfect for trapshooting, although the wind 
blew with sufficient force to make the flights very irregular. 
Nevertheless, very good scores were made by several memt 
Event 4 was won by Mr. Gus Grieff with a full score from 
scratch. The club rule gives any one breaking a straight in a 
handicap the trophy without a shoot-off. Event 8 was won un ler 
the same conditions by Mr. E. O. McMurtry, who broke °5 
straight. 

The club event for the November cup caused more of a strug:'c, 
as Dr. De Wolf, J. W. Hibbard and Dr. Brown tied on 24 ow: of 
25 with their handicaps added. In the shoot-off, Mr. Hibbord 
‘won out. 

A number of other trophies were contested for during ‘\\c 
afternoon. 

Mr. Dickerson, a new-comer in the trapshooting world, 
sented the club with a handsome trophy, the conditions of w! 
in_competition will be announged later. 

Mr. Gus Grieff made the highest average ever made at 
‘Travers Island trap shoots, scoring a fraction over 95 per cent 
for the afternoon. Scores: 


Event 1, 10 targets: 














Grieff .... het ER ccctedusesdonshatens 6 
GEE. SS Ednececkuciscdoe voces 8 

Event 2, 15 targets: 
Hibbard ......c.cceceesceeseees Be NE. ci vucanncasacsenese § 
Ee pnbn Ee CREE Wissnabceecesaesces 4 
EEE” GbuACbdabienseessnosves 8 

Event 3, 10 targets: 
BNR swccccsvccccecs coseoes ge eee 3 
EE © S006bcendsowcncnnsses: pes ED. ONbachciwspninsesse. 7 
RIES - cucceccotescecdecs Seen SEEN ohebessainekncbiecvece 10 

Event 4, trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 

Handicap. Total. Handicap. Total. 

Dr DEWolf ......200 3 21 OE 7 22 

PEEEE. usesestebnens 5 “21 TD  ctcsteceses 7 ‘ 
EE niin th sentncxes 4 24 Brandenburg ........ 4 
Grich: .....ccccccccees 0 25 MoMartty ....ccccece 1 
0 eee 7 21 

Event 6, 25 targets, handicap; Vilmar was the winner: 
Borland ..........+++ 4 22 DECUEONOET ecccecccces 1 1 
Dickers0R .ccccccecss 7 21 DEN oth oene coves ses 4 1 
De WO ..cccccossce 3 21 VEE cbocovccccccce 7 25 
Grieff ........ a 24 eae 5 3 
PEEL: Scbéuwncesson 7 21 Thompson ....... cose 8 21 
Brown ........+ pasose 22 Brandenburg . eos @ 24 
SOND ‘wadinisiakose nie 5 17 PE seteuce oe 15 
BENE. pivensparashiesa 6 14 PE cicessceons 7 21 

November cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
We WEE oosscccccec0e 3 23 PCM tEY cvescscsess 1 21 
Get occ ccccccccccce 23 Pearsall .... 4 3 
OS SE eee 7 22 Wright . 16 
Robinson ............. 22 Gaines .... oe f 
Huggins ...... 23 Hibbard -5 24 
Robinson 22 PD. iscecovs Sovceee 6 24 
‘Thompson .. os 18 ST i cccucenpave 5 20 
PT  wipneskius : 19 EE -seueaceuse sce 4 21 
Brandenburg 16 

Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
Hibbard Se “UNE: Geasdidcpubeeekexs 21 


MOD asanspecsicenscessnsebes 
Event 7, 25 targets, was won by Vilmar: 
Banting. Total. 








Huggins ............. 21 WEEP  cvisiisesisowens 
Vibmar ..ccccccccccees 7 21 Brandenburg 
Robinson ............ 7 21 Held 
‘Thompson ......+-+.. 7 21 Gaines 

-Event 8, 25 targets, handicap: 
SIE “anescbesiens oon 8 22 EE. -aidiescndeenwnies 6 lf 
TE, cnuthiubyekis 5 24 DEL dvtGhatkebeuice 6 24 
De Wolf ....ccccccs- 5 25 ENN: Svdbcepucasae 7 21 
ON 7 23 SL. viepninsseGhoue 4 23 
SOE. Keccensscoheongud 0 23 SE Sdaubink contin 5 3 
eee 1 25 Vilmar ..... aewessene 7 3 

Event 9, trophy, 25 targets: P 
Borland ..... eecevese 4 18 DOMGE - cccdesesnvcce 4 21 
TEE ovsccopesece ooee © 23 OS 7 22 
ae 1 24 WEE . wuscnnécsiseive 7 - 
BPO INOS. svensseownsen 3 22 

Ridge Gun Club. 

Reppinc Ripce, Conn., Oct. 28.—No. 1 was a special even! at 

100 targets. Mr. H. S. Welles was high with 89. He also was 


prcefessional high average.for the day, and made the only straight 
score of the events, in event 7. Mr. J. S. Fanning was sec nd 
high professional average. Mr. C. W. Stevens won the gold meda! 
in the 109-target race and was first amateur. Mr. R. L. Hall 
the field glass and wa second amateur. Mr. W. A. Gregory won 
the cigar box, and was third amateur. The professional averige 
prize was $5; amateur high averages were $5 and $. 


3 








Events: 23 46 6 8 
‘Targets: 20° 15 16 2 2% 16 
C W Stevens 15 13 22 14 22 8 
W_A_ Gregory 14 12 19 10 19 1) B 
1; S Fanning 15 12 21 13 24 17 14 
DE sSccucepnetenestees 13 14 20 12 19 13 
Ay ins rensiees 17 11 22 12 «17 «16 «210 
E H Bailey 9 514 6 “s 
E Madden ..... 1441114 8 7 i 
H S Welles 17 14 23 13 22 13 
EE” ccnnapevvscecsbens<iccconstbers és 10 
On the Bill. 
A hungry-looking man hurried into a lower Grand street re-'at- 
tant the other day, and climbing upon one of the high stoo: at 


the lunch counter, reached for one of the well-worn and m:ch- 
thumbed bills of fare. He read it all through two or three t)»:<s, 
called a waiter and gave his order: 
“I guess I'll begin with a couple of plates of fly specks.” ; 
“Fly -specks!”’ exclaimed the astonished waiter. “‘Why, we at 
serve fly specks.” 
“Well, then, why don’t you take them off the bill of fare? 
The waiter’s reply is not recorded. 









Nov. 18, 1905.] 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


V. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 


the Ordnance Department, United States Armty. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS—10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE—1,000 yards. 


RESULT and 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


Agencies: 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others. 





MANUFACTURED 3Y 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
$<. — wee eee eee 
( 


Co., 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco 





WESTERN TRAP. 
Cincinnatt Gun Club. 


Ne 11 was a fine day for sport—not cold, arid with a briglit 


sun. Nineteen members shot their scores in the Ackley trophy 
at st this week. Maynzrd was high with 45. R. L. Trimble 
was on hand for the first time in many weeks, arid tied with 
Wilhams for second place on 44. John Falk has been uridet the 
weather for two or three weeks, but was out to-day and larided 


in third place with Ahlers on 48. Barker has been rather out of 
the game lately, and his score shows a lack of practice. L: 
Ahlrs, H. Jergens and Maynard are going to southern Mllinois 
for little quail shooting. ohn Falk and son, W. Smith and 
Frank Kenckle are going to Utopia, O., on the 14th, and will put 
in eral days among the quail. Ackley shot in a few practice 












event. to-day. In a match race Gambell broke a straight 50, Ahlers 
second with 48. The scores: 3 
\chley trophy, 50 targets, handicap: 
Maynard, Wemtte, OF) cicccvevccvosvacecess 36 
Trimble, SE UE. pes casneeens dane a 
Williams, Keplinger, 17 ......... ..35 
Ahlers, 19 Myers, 16 ...... ..34 
Falk, 16 F Althers, 16 . 34 
Pohlar, Herman, 18 .... 33 
Barker, 19 Bullerdick, 17 ...... .33 
Randall, 17 ..cccccccccccccceres 3d Miles, 16 ...cccccece Sl 
ee BBE Lytle, 16 .ccccccccccccccccccses 13 
French, 16 ..cccccccccccsecceese 38 
ree low men pay for targets: 
a“. ‘ Bullerdick 42 
BROW ccicssocee 42 
occoeesboheeeenbeeswaend 43 Barker ........ 35 





Kentucky Huntiog and Fishing Club. 


Rylands, Ky.—The Kentucky Hunting and Fishing Club_ held 
a hve-bird shoot on their preserves at Rylands, about fifteen 
miles from Cincinnati, on Nov. 9. The day was dark and cold, 
with a stormy north wind, which aided the birds oy Asa 
rule the birds were strong ones, and good fliers, only a few poor 
ones in the lot. In the regular contests at a total of 42 birds, 
Vet was high with 39, Ahlers 37, Willie 36, Gambell 35. 

Refreshments were served all day and a good time was enjoyed 
by a The scores: 

“Event No. 1, 5 birds, $2.50 entrance, 60 and 40 per cent.: 























MecMorris, 9 ...ccccscee Ahlers, 30 ......ccccccces 22022—4 
Sett PR i Steinkorb, 30 ........... 211014 
Gambell, 30 ... ®Herman, 20 .........00+ 11110—4 
Peters, 3D cece cece ceases *G ———. ile wese neal es 
H Osterfeld, 30........0- 22 Mingess, 30..........000 = 
Willie, 30 ‘ *Roanoke, 30 .........0- 21010—3 
*Boch, 30 .. steven SPayne, BW ...cccccocceed 01011—3 
CREGKC. GP csccecemanvasson 
*Por birds only. “ae Fs 
-vent No. 2, 10 birds, $7 entrance, money divided 50, 30 and 
20 per cent.: 
Settle, OR: sscsaveset 2022222211— 9 H Osterfeld, 30..... *110021112— 7 
Steinkorb, 30....... 1120121222— 9 Bullerdick, 30 ..... 22011*2021— 7 
Gambell, 30 .....00 1201212122— 9 Willie, 30 .......... 2220012202— 7 
Peters, BD sccossaswa 2202222222 9 Herman, 30 .......0122221100— 7 
Payne, BD <s<casceas 1102111222— 9 G Osterfeld, 30. 2002212220— 7 
Sake, QP sssecceens 21111*1112— 9 Roanoke, 30 ... 0202102121— 7 
Ahl WD: wocsccue™ 012222*222— 8 Minges, 30 .... 0010110022— 5 
McMorris, 30 ...... 0022212220— 7 Boch, 3 ............ 2001212122— 8 
Event No. 4, 20 birds, $15 entrance, money divided 50, 30 and 20 
per nt.: 
Bullerdick, 29 22221211222221212212—20 
Rblers, OF iskeuss 12222222222222222202—19 
Peters, DD ai ccueusnsadscen® 22222222222220222222—19 
Willie, OP cic.ccsceusaeuan 22211212222222*12211—19 
G Osterfeld, 29 111222*2210112212122—18 
Cambell, OF i. icisses xan 2210212220221*112122—17 
H Osterfeld, 30 *1112221112220*1111*—16 
McMorris, 30 .. 2222001*2222222222*0—15 
Herman, 29 .... . -#2010121.011220111111—15 
Roanoke, 28 ......0- 220211101112120*2102—15 
Bettie, BD ssacucapasoveaecnns . 021122£2102212222000—14 
Mi DD ncccwedeoingeotthtwedevesdserwunsees 11*01001022012112211—14 
Event No. 6, 7 birds, $5 entrance, money divided, 50, 30 and 20 
per nt., 30yds.: 
FMlers scoseeueneseeeeee 0222222—6 Willie ........ccccccseee 
mettle ..cccabeatied ..2220221I—-6 H Osterfeld . 
Peters .svcaua 02222226 Hake ..2....ccecccceees 
Hertan .... 22122716 Gambell ........00.e000 
Kirschner .. .-1011222—6 Steinkorb ....... 
MeMorria. cvcccusscvocal 0210122—5 Morganthaler 


Font 3, miss-and-out, $1 entrance, birds extra, 30yds.: H. 
7, Herman 7, G. Osterfeld 7, Steinkorb 5, Willie 5, 
Hal. 5, Peters 3, Minges 1, Gambell 1, Bullerdick 1, Roanoke 1, 
oc 1, MeMorris, Ahlers 0, Payne 0, Settle *. 

vont 5, miss-and-out, $1 entrance, 30yds.: Ahlers 13, Gambell 
ls, i ullerdick 12, Willie 10, Herman 5, MeMorris 3, Boeh 3, H. 
Osterfeld 2, Peters 2, Settle 2, Payne 1, Hake 1, G. Osterfeld 1, 
Min cs 0, Steinkorb 0, Roanoke 0. 

] t 7, miss-and-out, $1 entrance, birds extra: Ahlers 6, Peters 


6. 1). Osterfeld 6, Payne 6, McMorris 5, Kirschner 5, Hake 2, 
Mor. anthaler 2, Settle 0, Gambell 0. 
Ohio Notes. 


\: the regular shoot of the Cleveland, O., Gun Club on Nov. 4 
nine members took part. ,_The programme consisted of four events 


at two at 10, one at 20 and one at 25 targets, a total of 125 
targ Events 5, 6 and 7, at a total o 50 targets, were the regular 
cu ntest. Tryon and Allen tied for first in Class A on 46. 
Mac leans was first in Class B with 48. MacMeans was high for 
the «sy with 107 out of 115. Tryon broke % out of 100. Boardman 
e. ‘: of 125 and Hopkins 98. Allen 81 out of 90. The club will 
Cl¢ 


: tournament on Thanksgiving Day, at which cash prizes 
will ——— . ; ' 

_ Sa:ners in the vicinity of Wopakoneta report a scarcity of game 
im the county, and many ef them have forbidden hunting on their 





fatmis, Quail ate said to be vety scarce and rabbits are not as 
plenty as _ usual, 

Henry Price; of Brookville, and W. Hapriet, of Lewisburg, who 
are hunting with a party in upper Michigan, have each killed a 
moose. Linkhart and other hunters from Green and Clinton 
courtties have returned from a month’s hunt in Cariada. Several 
deer were killed, and each one of the hunters got a moose: Theit 
camp was loeated in the midst of a fine game country, and they 
found birds plenty 2s well as large game. 

A party of hunters from Hamilton has just left for a deer hunt 
in Price county; Wisconsin: Deer are reported to be plentiful 
and the hunters will be gone a month. 

The tournament of the Hamiltor, O., Gun Club, atinounced for 
Nov. 9 and 10, proved to be a failure, as so few shooters wefe 
present that it was called off. Even the local shots failed to turn 
out. This club seems te have dropped out of siglit, of to have 
buried itself intentionally, as for many mohtlis nothirig has beer 
heard concerning it. 

Uncle Joe Wilson, of Lewisburg, has returned from his hunt 
with deer and moose antlers. He killed two bvll moose while 
away. 

Mason Benner, of Dayton; Alpheus Hawker, East of Dayton, 
tcgether with H. H. Conklin, H. H. Hawkins, L. N. Clevenger 
and Otis Swigart, of Greene county, are in camp in the forests 
near Worthington, Can., and will stay until December. They 
have killed six deer and will hunt for moose still further north. 

M. E. Wild, J. F. Heck, Laurence Fry, Claude Weaver and M. 
L. Weisenbarger, of Arcanum, are camped on the Eagle Lake 
read, north of Patten, Me. On the first day they killed three 
deer, and at the latest reports had added four more to that num- 
ber. They are expected home on Nov. 23, and their friends are 
expecting plenty of venison. 

O. N. Harshman, a farmer living north of Eaton, was brought 
before Squire L. T. Stephen on Nov. 7 and fined $25 and costs tor 
hunting out of season. 

William Butler, Robert Moses, B. D. Moses, Thos. Leach and 
Ed. Wysong, of Eaton, left on Nov. 7, for Prentis, Wis., where 
they will hunt for several weeks. 

E. C. Dyer, George Kraft and Al Wurstner spent two days at 
the Lewistown reservoir last week and killed 145 ducks, the largest 
number killed by one party so far this season. 

Rike’s score of 97 out of 100 at the N. C. R. grounds on Nov. 4 
shews that he is getting confirmed in the target smashing habit. 

E. W. Holding, winner of the individual inter-county champion- 
ship trophy, has been awarded the handsome gun offered to the 
Ohio trapshooter making the best score during the season. He 
had ten scores of 50 straight. 

Less Reid is another Ohio shooter who has been making a 
reputation for himself, and has a record of 97 per cent. for the 
season. 

Wm. Clark, of New Paris, is a crackerjack, and makes a good 
showing on any grounds he may happen to visit. 


At Watson’s Park. 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 6.—Yesterday at Watson’s Park was in- 
augurated the first of a series of weekly shoots which will run 
throughout the winter months. These shoots are gotten up to 
interest the shooters of the city, and all visitors who may be in 
the vicinity and who desire an outing at the traps. 

That ail may shoot without making it very expensive the man- 
agement has provided that each target broken shall pay 7 cents, 
and the remaining money shall be divided into three moneys on 
the per cent. plan, 50, 30 and 20. 

This time of the year there is the attraction of duck shooting 
and the quail shooting to open this week, and that takes many of 
the shooters to the fields; hence the attendance was limited. 

Barkley made high score, 97 out of 105, with Steenberg close 
up, with 96, while Hutchinson was third. 

Shooting conditions are so good at Watsun’s old park that a 
strong bid will be made for the next G. A. H. Scores: 







Events: 123 4 & 6 @ Shot 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 at. Broke. 
DEE vnasktocesceteweeséne 16 12 14144 Whi ii 105 89 
RL. ppp cignaredbecnbens ll 2 12 4 2 12 105 84 
Rn 14 14 14 12 13 :13«13—~C«*i1065 93 
PIN  iSe'cedeciccssd ene BRLRBH iY WV 105 85 
BROGNONE  occccodcsscccsess 15 12 15 14 13 13 «214 105 %6 
Porter te an hale. Vex’ an 45 27 
sarkley 12 14 14 13 «14 «215 105 7 
Shogren 1 ll 1 23 13=«W 105 89 


Kinney 12 14-13 14 13 12 16 8 389 

Walsh 12 ee mS 30 «5 

Myrick ae 60 53 

MPN ho. cansccactacctes -~f Baas: = @ 
In Other Places. 


Recently there was a shoot at Carlisle, Pa. W. H. Shefler, of 
Steelton won first prize, William Thompson second and R. E. 
Shear, of Carlisle, third. 

Robert Dunner won the first prize at the Whittaker, Pa., Gun 
Club by killing 7 live birds straight. 

. A. Lane, of Brooklyn, Ia., visited his old stamping ground, 
Marshalltown, Ia., during the tournament. 

The Manistique, Mich., Rod and Gun Club, now has a mem- 
bership of sixty-five. The members who own launches have ar- 
ran a fo sow wild rice throughout the swampy district adjacent 
to Smith Creek. 

A. J. Anderson, of Chicago Heights, Ill., is doing the proper 
thing in publishing notices of future meetings and inviting all to 
participate. All traveling men are invited to meet with the club 
and show off their wares, and thus increase the local interest. 

The Brenham, Tex., Rod and Gun Club while active in the 
special line of trapshooting, find time to improve the lake so that 
fishing may be a favorite pastime. 

Occasionally, although he has all the work connected with the 
gun club on his hands, there is a secretary who can outshoot the 
“bunch.” As for instance, W. W. Wohlmend, of the Akron, O., 
Gun Club, at the shoot held Wednesday, won the handicap cup 
with a score of 22 out of 25. On Thanksgiving Day there will be 
a Cg shoot held, as the prizes will iticlude turkeys, chickens and 
ducks. 

A meeting was held at Navasota, Texas, for the purpose of 
organizing @ ghosting and fishing club. Chas. J. Kirk was chosen 
chairman, Ed. F, Blackshear secretary. Committee on con- 


stitution, Gevernor George D. Neal, Ewing Norwood, C. J. 





Kirk, P. H. Leary, R. A. Horlick and W. L. Steele. On member- 
ship, J. E. Cutherell, Ward Templeton and Edgar Jones, On 
grounds, J. T. Evans, Ben Ahrenbeck and O. Geisecke. 

_ Quite a number of the Butte, Mont., Gun Club members met 
Sunday and tried out the new handicaps that will be used when 
the trophy is being shot for. Some good scores were made. 

Several members of the Widgeon Gun Club, of Visalia, Cal., 
were out duck shooting recently. One shot fifty, the limit, and 
all the shooters averaged a bag of forty. 

The officers of the Progressive Gun Club, East St. Louis, IIL, 
are: President, Eugene Deletine; Secretary, N. R. Haff; Treas 
urer, William L. Baggerman; and they are the proper fellows 
when it comes to conducting a tournament. 

Ben Reismeyer, of Princeton, IIll., was lately tried and fined at 
Hennepin, IIl., for shooting on the Swan Lake Gun Club grounds 
without permission. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois, makes the 
owners and lessees of shooting preserves secure in the premises; 
and all others who encroach on the grounds of same are tres- 
passers. This makes the shooting preserves along the Illinois 
River very valuable and secure for all time to come. 

The Mishawaka, Ind., Gun Club has held a meeting, and the 
members are very enthusiastic. The members will hold a shoot on 
Thanksgiving Day, as well as the day previous, at which time all 
will have an opportunity to win a bitd for their dinner. 

When Howard Knauff, a member of the Brighton, Pa., Gun 
Club, was married several of the members caught him with a 
repe in cowboy style and marched him about town. Just to show 
how very popular he was with the club members. 

There were thirty-nine shooters at a tournament recently given 
at St. Charles, Mo. Many of the old-time shooters were present. 
rhence there was a pair of good ones present in Chas. Spicer and’ 
Charles Spencer. ‘The scores were low, indicating hard condi- 
tions, as Mr. Spencer made 59 out of 65 for a sample. 

Last Sunday the Chicago Heights, Il]., Gun Club made a good 
showing at the traps. At 75 targets, P. Castor broke 63, H. Tuets 
57, E. Oglesby 56, A. Anderson 52, R. Durig 49, C. Fritz 43, 
H. Gehrs 34. This club will hold weekly shoots during the 
winter months. 

_ The Hamilton, Ill., Gun Club held a meeting Wednesday even- 
ing last and elected the following officers: Swecldont, William 
Waggoner; Secretary, Joseph Lefler. Committee, Leon Sangier, 
Wm. Wooster. The members have decided upon a Thanksgiving 
shoot, and shooters from the neighboring cities will be invited to 
participate. 

_.The North End Gun Club, Port Huron, Mich., held a shoot 
Tuesday. Scores, at 25 targets: Frank Vanderburg 20, Wm. 
a 14, Capt. Kimball 14, ja Hazlewood 12, Heil Buckeridge 


At the tournament of the Baton Rogue, La., Gun Club, held 
Thursday last, the best score was made by Robert Reymond by 
getting 67 out cf 7%. This puts him in the lead for the monthly 
trophy. ‘This is how the scores stood at the end of the day: 
R. Reymond 67, H. L. Fuqua 57, C. D. Reymond 56, A. Klein- 
rome 5d. S. J. Powell 55, F. Kleinpeter 54, Banks Powell 54, B. 
savneeaae 52, W. C. Whittaker 37, B. S. Parks 26, T. P. Single- 
ton 16. 

The twentieth and final contest for the club trophy was held last 
week at the grounds of St. Marys, West Va., Gun Club. Two 
prominent citizens were out and shot for the first time this season. 
The day was eos and scores large. At 100 targets, J. D.. Dins- 
moore 85, E. R. Smith 71; Cole broke 67 out of 75, C. J. Mowry 
56 out of 70, O. C. Ogdin 32 out of 50, Dr. Watson 22 out of 50, and 
R. A. Flesher 16 out of 50. 

J. A. McKee won the third shoot of the series held by the 
Billings, Okla., Gun Club with 23 out of 25. Other scores were: 
Carson 16, Huddleston 12, Neil 17, Groff 14, Carpenter 18, Mc- 
Clusky 8. Carson and Carpenter are now a tie with 51 points. 
_At the shoot of the Crescent Gun Club, Connersville, Ind., 
Thursday last, the scores were good. With the allowance in 
broken targets, Huddy, Beard, ill and Vaughan made 50; 
Fuchs 49%, Ruhl 47%. 

Members of the New Haven, Ind.,-Rod and Gun Club held a 
dance last Thursday evening. As their best girls were present 
why of course the evening was well spent. The social part should 
be cultivated by the members of all gun clubs if they wish to hold 
the club together. 

The scores made at the Anna, III., shoot were: At 110 targets, 
Spencer 108, Rieh! 98, Steenberg 89, L. Fisher, Middleport, O., 99; 
R. S. McMullan 96, W. C. Marigold 93, Lou Watson 86. 

Members of the Soo Gun Club, Sioux City, Ia., after a wait of 
two weeks, were rewarded by a !ight of ducks and Canada geese 
that amply paid them for their patience. J. H. Gray and M,. F. 
Duncan, prominent members, were among the successful ones. 

A successful shoot was held at Woodstock, Ont., live birds bein 
trapped. At 10 pigeons, Thompson killed 7, Wright 5, Maynar 
7, Bonnett 6, Hopkins 7, Davison 7, Gurnett 9. 

The Youngstown, O., Gun Club is holding regular practice 
events, and the interest seems never to lag. 

The Stanley Gun Club, Toronto, Can., has rented land, and will 
— a club house that will accommodate the club and its 
riends. 

The Newport and the Knoxville, Tenn., gun clubs are havin 
some friendly ciub shoots. Newport won the first shoot with $ 
points. 

The Trenton, O., Gun Club was out for their regular shoot Sat- 
urday last. Shooting at 50 targets, G. H. Harvey broke 42, I. 
Heckman 41, Chas. Kerr 41, Leslie Baker 39, J. H. Kerr 34, Dr. 
Schoenfeld 2%. H. Richter was the official scorer. 

_George Premo, of Amasa, one of the famous hunters of the 
Northwest, and prominent member of the Menominee, Mich., 
Gun Club, was seen in Menominee last Thursday, and a delightful 
time had he while meeting and shaking hands with all the old 
club members. 

There is a league of clubs about to be formed in the towns of 
Indiana and Ohio, with Centerville, Ind., as the instigator. It is 
theught that Denver and New Paris, O., will be selected as the 
prominent Ohio clubs. 

The feature of the season for the Magic City Gun Club, Muncie, 
Ind., which came to an end Thursday, was the contest of A. C. 
Spencer and G. C. Williamson. For the eighth time this season 
these gentlemen have tied, and on the shoot-off Williamson won 
and was awarded the gun. J. R. Johnson won the gold badge 
which was donated by a manufacturer of guns. The secretary re- 
ports that his books show the shooting to have been much above 
the average. The season has been the most successful during the 
history of the club, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


'[Nov. 18, ro0s. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
North New Jersey Shooting League. 


Tue final match of the season’s team races was held Thursday 
afternoon Nov. 2, at Morristown, Montclair’s team being pitted 
against Morris, and resulted in the defeat of Montclair. Scores: 


7 Morris. Montclair. 
Walp ccivosvesccossctccuedl Moff ° 
BOOMS covrctescvcconsecD Cockefair . 

Brown ....0cccecceceveenesdd Perley 
PURSOR “eoovvocsescedvovsee 2 Bush 
BEOMRIED seceecvcsctecscves 20-106 Allan .......seecceees 





This gives the Newtown club first place, she having won seveti 
matehes and lost one, while Montclair takes second place, having 
‘won six and lost two matches. Morris finished in thitd place, 
Orange in fourth, and Dover in fifth place, 

In addition to the team race, some ten events were run off, 
some twenty-nine marksmen participating. 

At the close of the shoot the contestants adjourned to Day’s, 
where they sat down to a most enjoyable dinner. After dinner 
President Brickner called the members of the League to ordet. 
The minutes of the last annual meeting were read and approved, 
the various prizes were distributed, and the annual election was 
proceeded with, and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. A. B. Brickner, of Newton; Sec- 
retary, Mr. F. A. Trowbridge, of Morristown; Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles R. Whitehead, of Morristown. E. W. 


Mentclaie Gun Club. 


Saturday, Nov. 4.—The regular weekly shoot to-day brought out 
but seven sheoters. The only good score was made by Babcock, 
in event 1, he breaking 24. ‘This was all the more remarkable as 
the wind was blowing a gale at the time. 

Events 4 and 6 were for the silver cup, at 50 targets, handicap. 
The event went to Boxall, he breaking 40; this with his handicap 
of 4 giving him a score of 44. All the scores recorded are net 
breaks, the handicaps as indicated being added targets for events 
4 and 6 only. 





Events: 12346 Events: 12345 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 
Babcock, 1........ 24 .. 21-1415 Cockefair, 0....... 16 .. 18 19 19 
eS ee --- 1416 2118 21 Boxall, 2 ......... 14 12 16 19 21 
Doremus, 65. 5 Re oe Be. ee © .nccpoce. cv. bs. be 21 15 


Holloway, 3. -1412..418 


Nov. 7.—Some sixteen men faced the traps at the Election Day 
shoot of the Montclair Gun Club to-day. Some five regular 
events for silver prizes were run off. 

Howard and Allan tied for first prize in event 1, Howard winning 
first place in the shoot-off, Bush taking second prize. 

In event 2, Howard and Clickner tied for first place, Howard 
again winning in the shoot-off. Four men tied for second prize, 
Allan winning out in the shoot-off. 

In event 3, Bush, Allan and Hartshorn tied for first prize, 
Allan winning in the shoot-off. 

In event 4, miss-and-out, Wallace easily won first prize. 





Events: 1234667 Events: 1234567 

Targets: 251510 10 25 25 Targets: 251510 10 25 25 
Soverel ..... 1236703.... Batten ..... a SO! Can 06 
Holloway ... 1711 21...... Howard ..... 2113 8 0... 
Cockefair ...17 8 4 5..1722 Winslow ....1710 7 2 9. 
Nott 5 4.. 2018 Wallace ..... 178 56.. 
Bush .. :. 8 0 52120 McDonough. 12.. 41. 
BER: ssc ee OS BS. os Eee... BBA. 
Doremus ...16 9 61... a Sera Pe 
Hartshorne... 12 7 8 0 2. Clickner ....1913 7 0 9.. 


Nov. 11.—But nine men faced the traps this afternoon, although 
it was the regular monthly shoot for the Chas. Daly Gun. 

Events Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6 were for practice. Event No. 4, 15 
targets, was won by Clickner, he taking home a box of cigars. 

Event No. 5, 50 targets, handicap, added targets, for the Daly 
gun, was won by Boxall, he breaking 37 targets; this with 4 
added, gave him a score of 41, and event for the month, the 
lowest winning score in the event to date. 

Handicaps apply only in event 5 as added targets. 


Events: 12346566 Events: 1334656 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 50 25 Targets: 10 10 10 15 50 25 
Winslow, 4..... 5 8 61038... Cockefair, 0...... 8 710 40 19 
Bush, 0......... 4 8101239 .. Howard, 2...... S68 7a .. 
Boxall, 4........ 6 7 5114118 McDonough, 14... .. 4..38 8 
Holloway, 6.... 7.. 7 6%... Batten, 4.......... Sowa BS 
Clickner, 0..... .. 7 9143717 


E. Winstow, Sec’y. 


North Side Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J.—The main feature of the North Side Gun Club 
sheot on Nov. 4 was the team contest of the Trapshooters’ League 
of Passaic and Bergen counties. The arrangements were that the 
Jackscn Park Gun Club should shoot at the Oradell Gun_ Club’s 
grounds. A telegram was received by Secretary G. A. Hopper 
on Friday, asking for a postponement, as the Oradell grounds 
were not in shape at present. The Oradell Club should have 
come to Paterson and shot at the one Park Club’s grounds 
instead of postponing their date. e Jacksons were then com- 
pelled to god to the North Side’s grounds, where they were to 
shoot with the Mount Pleasant and North Side clubs, making a 
three-cornered match to start with. 

Messrs. Jack Fanning and William Nichols, trade representa- 
tives, were present, and acted as referees with Mr. Dutcher. They 
gave every encouragement that a Dupont cup would be pre- 
sented for competition in the League series. 

The weather was windy, and affected the scores unfavorably. 

Many who claim credit for the starting of the League, but the 
man who did all the work and who has been working nearly two 
years to get the clubs into a league is William H. Dutcher, of 
the Jackson Park Gun Club. He has never ceased his efforts. 
Now that he has succeeded, it is only right to let the trapshooters 
and followers of the pastime know to whom the honors belong. 
He also brought the professionals here on Saturday, as a step 
toward a trophy. 

The Jackson Park Gun Club defeated both of their oppon- 
ents in the team shoot. The scores were as follows: 





. Jackson Park Gun Club. Mt. Pleasant Gun Club. 
CRE aseconeccssccende 22 at DEED 03 bidopsnnceees 17 
C Lenone : F L Van Houten......... 16 
E Morgan OO 7 
G Barry H Van Houten ........... 17 
E Van Houten — 8 W Wilson ........ccceees li— 68 
North Side Gun Club. 
DE \cnnaevenns suse 5 i nob Kkhninnensseee 16 
W Banta . TEE. nunscineosenetens 14— 66 
C Lewis 





These matches wili count in the League and make the positions 
of the teams to date as follows: 


Won. Lost. P. C. Won. Lost. P. C. 
-000 


ackson Park .... 2 0 1.000 North Side....... 0 2 
fount Pleasant..1 1 00 Oradell ...ccc.000 0 0 -000 


In addition to the team matches the following events were 
held: 


Evenis: 12346567 Events: 123 5 67 
Targets: 10 10 15 25 25 25 25 Targets: 10 10 15 25 25 25 25 
rE 5 ak ow eo nd oe Lenone... 7 910..1819.. 
W Banta.... 9 612 ..13.... E Morgan... .. SEP onan és cc 
oe See ee es SF lle 410..15. 
ee eee On Dos. us cs we” Be “eee; oe 
C Tiddes..... Bisa 2D oe Xb ve) DO: a Da BD L.'s 
ee eee ee ee SS ee 
Wy WEE. 6 oe we A an ve oe, PE «s 9B. 
M Breen.... .. 6 oc op ee ce ce BS We OEBaie 00 ry re 
E Planten... .. D.O DS wenn os Seen as FT Bas B:. 
H Wright... .. 2 ne ED bec! 06-1 SURE OR, 15 OD ce’ DD >> 
Dir DEEMBORs oo sc or Five vee J ees vo. 00 vo BO 38 1B 
i, Es. on eo as UE sn te sn. Se ess on. 02 on ER aS bs 
a ap eine. sp ne 00 CER bae'e 6> 5 .. 23 24 23 22 
ickner » ee ou BOD ou: BRS ons0d os 8 .. 21 19 21 20 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., Nov. 7.—Two squads of shooters attended 
the membership shoot of the Bound Brook Gun Club on Election 
Day. The attractions at this meet of the club were two events 
of 5 targets each for loving cups, and three events for medals. 
These five were handicap events, and were won after several shoot- 
ofis 

The two for cups were won by Brampton and Fisher. The three 
medal events were won by Dunning, Prugh and Stelle. 

The last event, which proved the greatest attraction, was for free 





prizes and targets. The best man had first choice. Following are 
winners, scores and prizes: F, K, Stelle, 8, book; F. C. Bissette, 
8, scarfpin; Byron Prugh, 7, stein; 5. W. Dunning, 7, three 

ictures; A. K. Smith, 5, pipe; Martin, 4, cut-glass cruet; C. 
fisher, 3, tobacco jar; Leon Da Four, 3, scarfpin; Leon Walters, 
3, picture, and Stanley Brampton, picture. 

Come along and help make the shoot interesting on Nov. 16 at 
the Bound Brook Gun Club grounds. Big time expected, fine 
programme. Race between Fleming, the holder of the E. C. cup 
and State championship, and F. C. Bissette. . 


Events: 1234667 Evetits: 12346 6.7 

Targets: 6 6 6&6 6 6102 Targets: 5 6 56 6 6102 
Fisher ...... 18 2 O@.s Beno Du Four ice cd cs eo 8 0 8 .. 
eT ae eS ee ee ae oo oo 8 3 Bx. 
Stelle’ ...... © 2 S'S BS 4°D 4.” Biseette cccce 0s ve ce OOM 
Deamptom... 3.4 3.1 1 2. Walters .ccoce coco ee 01 3.. 
Mattin ..... 8S B'38 10 Gee Prue: cciee Soe co ce co OH Fee 
Pafdoe 2.005 ee Bisco 8 oo oo 

F. K. Srsuve. 





Crescent Athletic Civb. 


Bay Ripce, L. I.—The Election Day shoot of the Crescent 
Athletic Club had the holiday cup as the chief object of com- 
etition. Thirteen shooters cchtested for.it, and Mr. L. C. Hop- 
ins, one of the most steadfast of the Crescent shooters, won it 
with a full score, 25. Mr. J. N, Teeter won the Stake trophy; 
he scored the limit, 25. There were eleven other trophy con- 
tests, so that the holiday shoot was one of keen activity. The 
scores follow: 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: W. W. Marshall 16, Jere Scott 14, E. 
W. Snyder 12, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 12, F. Stephenson 11, J. Teeter 
10, L. C. Hopkins 9. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: F. Stephenson 15, O, C. Grinnell, Jr., 
13, L. C. Hopkins 12, 5. P. Hopkins 10, H. B. Vanderveer 6. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson 15, O. C, Grinnell, 
Jr., 13, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 12, H. B. Vanderveer 10. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: Jere Lott 25, D. C. Bennett 25, F. B. 
Stephenson 20, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 18. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Jere Lott 25, D. C. Bennett 22, 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Jere Lott 14, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 13, 
F. B. Stephenson 13, D. C. Bennett 18, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 9. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: F, B. Stephenson 15, O. C. Grinnell, 
Jr., 12, L. C. Hopkins 11, S. P. Hopkins 7. 

Holiday cup, 25 targets: L. C. Hopkins 26, F. B. Stephenson 
24, W. W. Marshall 24, Jere Lott 28, C. A. Lockwood 23, D. C. 
Bennett 21, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 19, S. P. Hopkins 18, J. Teeter 17, 
C. E. Foster 16, E. A. Cruikshank 16, C. W. Hickling 16, E. W. 
Snyder 15. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: Jere Lott 25, W. W. Marshall 23, 
D. C. Bennett 22, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 20, F. B. Stephenson 19. 

Stake trophy, 25 targets: J. N. Teeter 25, L. C. Hopkins 24, 
I. B. Stephenson 22, E. W. Snyder 21, W. W. Marshall 20, O. C. 
Grinnell, Jr., 19, C. A. Lockwood 18, C. E. Foster 18, S. P. 
Hopkins 18. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: W. W. Marshall 13, S. P. Hopkins 12, 
C. A. Lockwood 12, C. E.. Foster 10, L. C. Hopkins 10, O. C. 
Grinnell, Jr., 8, J. N. Teeter 8. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. A. Lockwood 15, E. W. Snyder 12, 
L. C. Hopkins 10, W. W. Marshall 10, C. E. Foster 8, E. A. 


Cruikshank 7 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: L. C. Hopkins 14, C. A. Lockwood 
14, W. W. Marshall 14, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 13, S. P. Hopkins 
13, J. N. Teeter 11, E. W. Snyder 8, C. E. Foster 8. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: C. A. Lockwood 15, W. W. Marshall 
10, L. C. Hopkins 10. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: L. C. Hopkins 14, W. W. Marshall 
12, C. A. Lockwood 11, S. P. Hopkins 11, C. E. Foster 9. 


Nov. li.—The weather,was of autumn’s most delightful kind, 
with a light wind. There was a good attendance of shooters to 
participate in the eleven trophy contests of the afternoon. 

The team series was begun, and Messrs. Lewis C. Hopkins and 
lone C. Palmer, Jr., scored the first win with a total of 48 out 
of 50. 

In the November cup contest, Mr. Frank B. Stevenson, from 
scratch, scored a win with the excellent score of 24 out of 25, 
while two other scratch contestants, Messrs. Lowell M. Palmer, 
Jr., and A. G. Southworth, were close up with 23 and 22 re- 
spectively. 

November cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

Hdp: Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
F B Stephenson..0 24 24 L C Hopkins..... 3 18 21 
IL. M Palmer, Jr...0 23 23 W W Marshall....8 16 19 
A G Southworth. .0 22 22 W C Damron..... 3 16 19 
W J McConville...4 , O C Grinnell, Jr..1 144 
ge  ereery: 1 21 22 

Stake trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 

A G Southworth. .0 22 22 C E T9 Foster..... 1 18 i9 








LM Palmer, Jr...0 21 21 Oe ee eae 1 3 19 
F B Stephenson..0 21 21 L C Hopkins ....8 16 18 
W W Marshall....3 18 21 W C Damron..... 3 7 10 


O C Grinnell, Jr..1 19 20 H B Vanderveer..3 5 8 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Stephenson 15, Hopkins 15, 
Palmer 14, McConville 14, Foster 13, Southworth 12, Marshall 12, 
Damron 11. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Hopkins 14, Stephenson 13. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Foster 15, Hopkins 14, 
Palmer 13, Southworth 13, Stephenson 13, Damron 13, Marshall 12, 
McConville 10, Vanderveer 9, Grinnell 7. 

Team shoot, 25 targets, handicap: Southworth 22, Marshall 15; 
total 37. Stephenson 17, Grinnell 16; total 33. Palmer 24, Hopkins 
24; total 48. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: McConville 15, Foster 13, 
Scuthworth 12, Damron 12, Keyes 10, Hopkins 9, Marshall 8, 
lalmer 8, Vanderveer 4. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Palmer 14, Foster 14, Grinnell 
13, Southworth 12, Hopkins 12, Stephenson 11, Keyes 10, Marshall 
8, McConville 7, Damron 8. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Foster 14, Palmer 11. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Palmer 13, Hopkins 13, 
Grinnell 13, Marshall 12, Keyes 12, Foster 12, Southworth 9, 
Damron 9. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Palmer 14, Grinnell 14, Hopkins 13. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Palmer 12, Grinnell 9. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Palmer 14, Southworth 14, 
Grinnell 14, Foster 18, Hopkins 13, Marshall 10, Damron 10, 
Keyes 6. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: 
nell i1. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Foster 14, Hopkins 14, 
Southworth 13, Grinnell 13, Palmer 11, Marshall 9, Damron 7. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Hopkins 13, Foster 11. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Foster 14, Hopkins 14, 
Grinnell 13, Southworth 13, Palmer 11, Marshall 10, Damron 8, 


Keyes 8. 
Foster 14, Hopkins 14. 


Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Shoot-off, same conditions: Foster 13, Hopkins 12. 


Southworth 13, Palmer 12, Grin- 





Hadson Gun Club, 


THE regular meeting of the Hudson Gun Club was held at the 
club’s headquarters, 357 Newark avenue, Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 6, 
and called to order promptly at 8 o’clock by President Whitley. 

After disposing of the minutes of the previous meeting, and 
“thrashing out the general: affairs,”” New Business brought about 
much of interest to the large number of members present, many 
of whom had not attended previous meeting, at which very im- 
portant matters concerning the welfare of the club had been 
discussed. 

President Whitley and Secretary Hughes, in a most impressive 
manner told of “the wreck.”” They described in detail how some 
“loafers, hoodlums, thieves,” or what not, had wantonly smashed 
everything but the house itseli—traps, pulls, indicators, the stove, 
thousands of targets, chairs, pictures, wash-stand and all the 
dishes—and how these scoundrels had evidently finished up their 
job by planting the hammer in a cake of soap. 

The place locked as though an expert wrecking crew had been 
paid double pay to demolish it, and had made a good job of it at 
that. Having recently purchased new traps and a liberal supply 
of targets, all of which went “under the hammer,” the club and its 
workers, ““Hughes, Kelly and Co.,” were down in the mouth, to 
say the least; but that never-give-up spirit still prevailed, and 
they set to work and fixed up a trap or two, borrowed some 
missing parts and held a shoot on the regular shooting day fol- 
lowing the wreck, under adverse conditions, of course; but the 
shoot was run off to the satisfaction of all. 

The main subject before the club, however, was, “How shall 
we ‘make good’ for the coming big shoot?” 

After the usual squabble so prevalent at all gun club meetings 
when matters of much importance is before the house, President 
Whitley took the bull by the horns and said, “That shoot will be 








held, windows or no windows, dishes or no dishes. I will appoint 
two special committees for this occasion; one to be WM as the 
Shooting Committee, as follows: J. Hughes, Dr. Sergeant (Cari 
Von Lengerke), Joe Dohran and E. Heritage. ’ 

“The other, the House Committee: W. O’Brien, E. Brewer, 
Chas. Banta and J. Whitley. Both with full power to act.” 

The President then continued: “Now, gentlemen, we have 
been confronted with adverse conditions before, just prior to 
holding a big shoot; but our shoots and outings have always been 
successful, atid everybody who has favored us with their presence 


‘on such occasions weit home happy. I look to you to make the 


coming shoot arid eritertainment an equally successful event, 
Don’t come back to me for adyice, but go ahead and act. Call 
on me for assistance, if need be, and I'll help you.” 

After the meeting adjourned the Shooting Committee arranged 
to. meet Monday, Nov. 13, to settle on a date for the shoot. 

It goes without saying that the House Committee will have the 
house and grounds in order in time, and that the dinner they will 
serve to the club’s guests on that day will be long remembered. 

The Shooting Committee will buy suitable prizes to be shot for, 
atid knowing the members of this committee, as I do, I can assure 
yout readers that every one who attends that shoot at the Hud- 
son Gun Club in December will not regret it, and will go home 
happy. The committee will leave no stone unturned to make 
this another of those memorial shoots and ontings of that club. 
The date will be announced next week in the columns of 
Forest anp Stream. Further information — be had by ad- 
dtessing James H. Hughes, care the N. Y. Tribune, Park Row, 
New York city, or Carl Von Lengerke, 1263 Broadway, New York 
city. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Nov. 4.—The Peters badge was won by 
Parry, who was shooting in good form. 

The English Hotel cup was won by Nelson Wise, of Nobles- 
ville, Ind., defeating Silas W. Trout, of Franklin, Ind., by scores 
as follows: 


Trout ...cccccccce 23 23 21 20-87 Wise ....-.eseeee 22 23 24 25—94 


The visitors were J. W. Bell, St. Louis, Mo.; J. F. Trout, 
Franklin, Ind.; Wm. Burgett. 








Events: 123 4656 Events: 68 
Targets: 25 25 25 26 25 25 Targets: 25 
Se 18 23 23 25 2214 Finley ... -~ 
Smoke - 2123238 243 .. W Bell 
Parry 3 25 24 24 22 23 aggett ........ 
Silas Trout..... 22 2% 23 2219 .. Scott ....cccccce oo 
Harvey se 17 19 19 2421... DS Mith 
Moore 24 24 21 2421... Sam Hice 
Southeren 15 21 11 18 Dickman 
W Burgett. 12... 16 F Trout. 
Moller ..... 19 23 20 23 Armstrong 


Nov. 11.—Scott won the Peters badge. The quail shooting 
season is on in Indiana, which accounts for the small attendance. 
The Indianapolis Gun Club is receiving many inquiries from 
shooters in different parts of the country as to whether we were 
an applicant for the &§ A. H. for 1906. In answer we would say 
we are, and should we be successful in securing the honor again, 
we will have some surprises for the boys when they arrive. 






Events: >. 2s 2. 2 eT 
Targtts: 25 25 25 2 2 2 2 
Oe PT ee a ee Me Ss os 
ER caccecnnesaanssanedesseucciacensn 21 18 23 22 18 
NED eccugeuiensvosbubetbebeesshehaneans? li 11 10 13 «8 
Habich ‘ an» 2a ae 
Scott . -- 19 22 19 20 14 
EE SEs icbkbchesnbseber bass ps (ae a eee 
MEY a cbkbnksvesanenetessesin eu seaeecsonwes 23 23 20 20 17 19 
ee er eee 22 22 2 22 21 2 
ee a a eee 3B 2h 7 
ASERITORE ccccicccccseccccvvcesessocceesse 18 20 16 17 19 
EET “2555544 5586bieiccee bees snevewenpence= 20 20 18 18 . 
eT enter 20 19 23 23 
BEROE np cdectebedbisenedbasssccdusvnduesccosds 17 17 


‘Wx. ARMSTRONG, ‘Sec’y.” : 





New England Kesnel Club, 


BraAinrreE, Mass., Nov. 11.—The special autumn shoot was at- 
tended by some of the most skillful shots of the New England 
Kennel Club to-day. 

The three classes, A, B, and C, performed well in the 50-target 
double-barrel event. Each class was allowed a handicap. The 
prize for Class A was a copper and brass Russian pitcher. It was 
won by Mr. Wm. F. Beal, with a score of 44. The prize in 
Class B, an antique pewter bowl, was won by Mr. R. O. Hard- 
ing, with a score of 44. The Russian — cup, prize for Class 


C, was won by Mr. J. C. R. Peabody. Scores: 

Class A: 

Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 

W FP Del: cciced 42 2 44 R H Morgan..... 39 0 39 
Dr C G Weld..... 42 ®0 @ FH Stone ....... 36 0 3% 
Thos Silsbee..... 41 0 41 

Class B: 
R O Harding....37 7 W R Goodnow..29 4 33 
Gardner Perry...39 3 2 A H White...... 26 4 30 
H N Richards...32 4 3% 

Class C: 
J C R Peabody.28 12 40 W B Emery..... 26 9 3 


In the regular double-barreled_contest William F. Beal, Thos. 
Silsbee, Dr. C. G. Weld and J. C. R. Peabody were tied for first 
lace with scores of 21, and in the shoot-off, which followed, Mr. 
3eal won the leg. The scores: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 
21 19 


WF Bonen 20 1 F H Stome..ccses 19 0 
Thos Silsbee ...21 0 21 R H Morgan....19 0 19 
Dr C G Weld...21 >, a Se EE cecnsesnd 16 3 19 
J C R_ Peabody.13 8 2 W R Goodnow..15 3 18 
R O Harding....17 3 20 W B Emery..... 13 5 18 
H N Richards...16 4 20 


The weekly cup shoot was omitted. 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


Sueersueap Bay, L. I., Nov. 7.—There was some wind, but 
the weather was plcasant. On account of being short of targets, 
the prize events were called off. 











Events: Se eee tT SS 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 16 16 156 16 
DOD. en cracdeosncessesscuseses ee ee co ee seen oe 
Pe (EEE ca ctusssesapencsovescancs - 10 1 18 13 1k 14 B 
PEED Svancctonthsnvatsdsvanctbaneesese 12 15 14 12 13 9 13 10 
ED Ck nd chan nan en eassensaaienches 8 8 12 10 10 12 ll .. 
Capt DrGVOF vescscocveccccseseccnsecce 8 713. 6..8 42.. 
Welles ... .-- 14 14 166 14 13 14 «105 14 
Schorty ..0.000 oe’ es 62 bh ED se os 
NE TOU scccccncvcccoceeceseboese Bese 3 3 
CEN ain dadodsnenetececeseddnéveesesse 462 9 7 10 
Dr Goubeaud .....: dousebucusetacccwns 7 4.5 10 10 ll 
CHORE ‘A cnccudccpsdesscoovsessocpenecne 12,15 144 8 14 14 18 
AD BAe et xcthscecnberisveedahoepochoeseoe 223 §$ 2 1 
PN iss ahbaskaiaeienenosbosseos 2. 2:5 @& @ 5 
ee Rr eee oP. aE Be kee 
PENS cde disvnsivetesbsacocesees os Oe: Bas Bee 
INE. . WP ivutvqhecksktnenets connanens oi © be Ow oe 
UE bwdk seidwakde asdeqgss Cobbakayzecsnets ° ‘ek Leh 1 .. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossintnc, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Events Nos. 1 to 7 inclusive were 
made at the regular bi-monthly practice shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club Nov. 11. Nos. 8 to 10 were made Oct. 29. i. 
Clark, after a year’s absence from the traps, did the best shooting 
by far to-day, making one run of 35 straight. We were glad to 
have with us two of our new members, Mr. L. G. Read, of Fish- 
kill Landing, and Samuel McDonald, of Yonkers. Mr. Read had 
shot but twice at clay targets, and he made a good showing. 
No. 4 was from 20yds., use of two barrels allowed: 


Events: 1. ee ee 9 F 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 2 2 2% 
CE IE: Gnas sngsccessss 6 10 8 56 10 9 2 2B 
a I solic tan telat ints SS. 2h Re Bas oo ot 
oe ee eden - a i nt i ne oo @ 
WEA TE REE Sh accosscectceees 9710 91016 7 .. .- 
. oe C. G. By 
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